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New Revised Edition 


THE DIRECTORY OF 
NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS 


Keeady for Distribution September I 


HE Directory of New England Manufacturers is a guidebook to one 

of the richest industrial regions in America. Complete, comprehensive 
and up-to-date, it contains information of vital importance about New 
England Industry which may be found in no other reference book. ‘The 
Directory contains four sections as follows: 


ALPHABETICAL SECTION 


Here are listed nearly 17,000 New England Manufacturers, together with the names of 


the chief executives — president or partners, treasurer, sales manager and purchasing 
agent. Also included are a description of the product made, the number of employees, 
capitalization, location of plants and branch offices. Accurate and up-to-date, it is an 
exceptionally useful mailing list. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION 
The same 17,000 concerns are listed here by state, city or town. This section shows at a 
glance the number of concerns and the types of products manufactured in a given geo- 
graphical area. It is of particular value in routing salesmen and organizing territorial 
sales campaigns. 


PRODUCT SECTION 
This section lists thousands of different products carefully classified under main and sub- 


heads and arranged alphabetically for easy reference. It is an indispensable reference guide 
for buyers and purchasing agents. 


BRAND-NAME SECTION 
Brand-Names and ‘Trade-Marks of all products manufactured in New England are here 


listed alphabetically. This section enables anyone who knows only the brand-name of a 
product easily to identify the maker. 





PRICE BEFORE SEPT. 1, $15.00 AFTER SEPT. 1, $20.00 





GEORGE D. HALL. INC. 
Publishers 


665 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Maine Sea CaptTain’s DAUGHTER” by N. C. Wyeth 

one of the illustrations in full color for ““Trending Into Maine” by Kenneth 
Roberts. This is reproduced through courtesy of Little, Brown & Company, 
publishers. 
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In the SEPTEMBER Issue: 
READ WHAT YANKEES EVERYWHERE THINK ABOUT THE NEW YANKEE PARTY 


Coming: 


YANKEES IN SPAIN by Alexander Karanikas 
SometHinG Dornc In THE LitTLe Rep ScHOOLHouseE by John Holden 
Dusk IN THE RacGcep Mountains by Nancy Hale 


YANKEE GARDENERS 
for 
YANKEE GARDENS 


Plant material grown and tested in 
New England assures most satisfactory 
results in Yankee gardens — particu- 
larly when planned and developed by 
Yankees who thoroughly understand 
New England conditions and 
problems 


Two generations of experience in 
growing hardy trees, evergreens, 
shrubs, and plants specifically suited 
to this latitude: two generations of 
experience in using these materials. 


Complete garden and landscape de- 
velopment — from the smallest plant 
to the largest tree 


We grow and move large trees. 


WY MAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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An Assortment of 
New England’s 
Good Foods 


Just the old-fashioned good foods for 
which New England is famed. Ideal as 
a gift or to enjoy in your own home. 
Contents are: 
Oven-Baked Beans (in a glass pot) 
Old-Fashioned Piccalilli 
Raisin Brown Bread 
Pure Vermont Maple Syrup 
Cape Cod Quahaug Clam Chowder 
Cape Cod Cranberry Sauce 
Codfish Cakes 
$1.50 5" 
Neatly packed in a new carton. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
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our new folder Ne. 110 on 
INEXPENSIVE DELICACIES 
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All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 





eplies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no | 


Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


. Swops must reach us by the 








I’m a farmer, and the heavy black U.S. 
rubber raincoat size 38 which I bought last 
summer, scares my calves when I’m trying to 
catch them in a storm. Will swop raincoat, 
used but little, for what have you. Au-201 


Will swop a small old-fashioned open grate 
stove in good condition, for field glasses in good 
condition, or a very old pin-fire double barrel 
shot gun. Au-202 

Who has a cuddly puppy who won’t grow 
as big as a horse? Six months, age limit. Ill 
swop Victrola records, mostly classical. Au—203 

One vol. Mark ‘Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad,” sheepskin bound; also 3 open rose 
pattern glass egg cups to swop for Jacob’s 
ladder pattern glass or what. Au-204 

Moving to Florida, so can’t take complete 
set Old Spanish Romances (in English, of 
course), other later fiction, also girl’s story 
books, four arithmetics. But I can take maple 
syrup and sugar, this spring’s edition. Au-205 

Look over your antique trash for crescent- 
shaped article, 6'' or 8" from tip to tip, in 
metal or china. It’s a shaving plate. I want it 
in exchange for books. Au—206 

Who is interested in black walnut tool chest, 
25"’ x 14’’, with tools? Let me hear at once. 
Also old-fashioned brown plaid bed spread. 
Au-207 

I’m looking for Utopia. Description: country 
place on or near salt water, with old, small 
house which could be made livable for week 
ends and vacations. Must have trees and some 
seclusion from neighbors and be within auto- 
mobile commuting distance of Boston. Au-208 

Are you daffy about daffodils? I have some 
white double ones, and if you send me some 
yaller jonquils, I'll swop ya. Au-209 
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Electric baker, cost $34.50; very good radio 
worth about $6.00; solid mahogany bed. 
Might consider guitar or mandolin, as I am a 
shut-in. Au-210 

Are you a man with a baby and an itch to 
write? Here’s why: I have a practically brand 
new baby carriage, a man’s new overcoat and 
a very fine pen and pencil set, value $5. What 
am I offered? Au-211 

Who’s interested in a brass tray and snuffers, 
perfect condition? Old glass or antiques pre- 
ferred. Au-212 

I have Fortune magazine, complete, 1933- 
1937. What will you offer? I'd like new crop, 
Fancy grade maple syrup. Au-213 


Who wants a furnished 7 room summer 


home at the Jersey seashore? Fine waterfront 
view, and 45 miles from NYC. Will swop for 
land suitable for orchard in or near Litchfield 
County, Conn. Au-214 





I need a modern hearing aid. Have incu- 
bator, small motor boat, adding machine or 
what would you like. Au-215 

Wanted: large braided or hooked rug about 
10’ long, oval or square, in subdued colors, in- 
cluding blue. Would 6 lily pattern hair cloth 
chairs or a 4’ wide gilt mantel mirror, or a pine 
pedestal table, interest you? Au-216 

Have a stitch in time with my American 
sewing machine 100 years old. I want Currier 
and Ives prints, old covers with good post- 
marks, or what have you. Au-217 

Honey extractor wanted at once. Small size 
preferred. What do you want? I’d like to swop 
perennial plants, flower seeds and berry plants. 
Au-218 

Will swop 2 months rental of attractive 4 
room cottage on lake, with fireplace, electric 
light and running water for bathroom fixtures 
installed in same. Au-219 

I have small wooden nutmegs on pins de- 
signed at time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would 
like to swop for tooth pick holders or open salt 
dishes. Au-—220 

Wanted, between Wilton, Conn., and Pitts- 
field, Mass. or in Columbia County, N. Y., 
house in or near village or abandoned farm in 
need of repair. Have antiques . . . what do 
you want? Au-221 

You'll sing at your work in my 2 brand-new 
house dresses, size 16. Also have some little- 
used spring or fall dresses. Can someone send 
me maple syrup, home-cured bacon or ham, 
or other eatables? Au—222 

Will trade a large copper U.S. cent for 5 
Indian Head cents. Have several dates. Au-223 

Want to broadcast? I have books on “mike” 
technique, value $50. Also have antique 
bracelet, ring, wrist watch and other jewelry. 
I want Thoreau’s Journal (20 vols.), the 
Walden edition published by Houghton 
Mifflin, 1908. Au-224 





Is your pet misunderstood at home? Give 
him my Pet Basket (cost $6.50) which my dog 
has outgrown. All he wants is something for his 
mistress: 4 seat covers for kitchen breakfast set, 
preferably hooked or braided; green predomi- 
nating if possible . . . 14’ x 16". Au-225 


Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room 
house, Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern 
conveniences; oil heat, garage. Near school, 
shops, bank and station (48 minutes to NYC). 
H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo; amortizes in 
13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or farm 
property. Au-226 








Have a Stevens double shotgun, 16 ga., in 
good shooting condition. Will swop for an 
etching press in same condition. Au-227 





~ Tcan bed down your whole family for garden 
furniture, eggs or maple syrup. Items: 8 double 
decker beds and mattresses and 4 iron cots. 


Au-228 


I would like a copy of ““The Dyer’s Com- 
panion” by Elijah Bemis . . . 1815. Do you 
want any Godey prints—a “Merry’s Museum” 
or what will you take. Have you any other old 
books on vegetable dying? Au-229 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Important Notice to All Swoppers! 


Beginning with this issue, the use of the Swoppers’ Columns will be available to non- 
subscribers at a cost of 3¢ a word per month per swop - . 
Present subscribers will receive free use of these columns until their present subscrip- 
and for as long as they continue to keep their subscriptions uninterrupted. 
Anyone who subscribes to YANKEE or renews his subscription on or before October 
first, 1938 will also receive free use of the columns. After that date, all new subscribers 
will have to pay the same as non-subscribers for use of the columns. ae: 
Reason: The popularity of these columns is out of proportion to our costs of printing, 
mailing the swop answers, keeping the records straight - 
subscribers tell us they have been receiving from their swopping privileges. 


minimum charge fifty cents. 


as well as to the actual values 












































Is there a@ YANKEE PARTY? 


We'd like to hear nominations for a 
Yankee President in 1940 . . . we'd like to 
see a Yankee Platform on which every Yank 
could jump with both feet solid . . . with- 
out hearing a single creak . . . right now. 


YANKEE will be glad to serve as a clear- 
ing house for any ideas you may have on 
this subject. If you’d care to call together 
some of your friends and discuss it with them 

nominate a man you think would make 
a good President . . . put together a plat- 
form on which you wouldn’t be afraid to 


jump .. . we'll assemble all these ideas 


together for you . . . present them in the 
next or the issue after next in concrete form. 


Eleven months ago, when the Court Pack- 
ing controversy was at its height, YANKEE 
“fed up to the eyes with the New Deal” 
went, for lack of a better place to go . 


Republican. We felt then, as now, that if 


there were a Yankee Party we would sup- 
port that with heart and soul. But there 
wasn’t one then. 


We are beginning to wonder, however, if 


perhaps there isn’t one now? It takes people 


to make political parties . . . people of a 
similar mind. Now we happen to know 
there are thousands of Yankees . . . scat- 
tered all over the country today . . . who 


are not finding just what they want in either 
the Elephant or the Donkey. 


That which these people are looking for 
is a party which shall have as an emblem 
the American Eagle . . . a fearless, 
straightforward king of birds with an eye 
that sees public issues squarely for what 
they are. 


They see that what Congress needs first 
and foremostare notpoliticians but statesmen 
in the practical side of living. They see that 
what the people need is less government 
rather than more of it. 


We may be all wrong but the indications 
we have seen lead us to believe that there is 
a strong YANKEE PARTY within the 
ranks of these thousands of Yankees and 
now is the time for it to come out and de- 
clare itself. 


WHAT SAY? 
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LAKEWOOD 


Maine’s Most Beautiful 
Summer Resort 


Five miles north of Skowhegan 


LAKEWOOD PLAYERS 
38th Season 
America’s Oldest and Most Famous 
Summer Dramatic Company 
PRESENTING THE LATEST 
BROADWAY SUCCESSES 


Eves. (except Sun.) 8 o'clock. Sat. Mat. 
2.30 (D.S.T.). All Seats 50c and $1.00 
(Plus tax). 


LUXURIOUS OVERNIGHT 
BUNGALOWS 
Moderately Priced 


FAMOUS LAKEWOOD INN 


Shanty Lunch—Gift Shop—Golf 
Fishing—Tennis 
For Reservations write LAKEW OOD, INC. 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 














UNIVERSITY 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN CO. 


will present at the 


Mary Young 


Theatre 
Centerville, Cape Cod 


4 Gilbert & Sullivan Operas 
during the week of August 22nd 


“TRIAL BY JURY” and 
“H. Ms. Pinafore” 
August 22, 23 





“MIKADO” 
August 24, 25 





“GONDOLIERS” 
August 26, 27 





“MIKADO” 
Thursday matinee 


Cast will consist of 45 trained 
artists under the musical direction 
of Joseph S. Daltry of Wesleyan 
University. Production staged by 
F. Cowles Strickland, former direc- 
tor of Berkshire Playhouse at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and Frank Kierman. 
String ensemble accompaniment. 
Prices from $1.10 to $2.20 


Tax included 
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Many people thought the Book Talk illustration we have been using right 
along was Mr. Coffin. Well, it wasn’t. Here he is, as he really looks 


Book Jalk 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife, 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


aks 


% 
John Gould 























ANOTHER YANKEE CLASSIC 


Jounny Pye & THE FOOL-KILLER, by Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét. Drawings by 
Charles Child. (The Countryman Press, 
Weston, Vt. $3.50) 

About every year, Stephen Benét writes 
a classic. Here is his 1938 model. 

Benét had already classicized the Civil 
War, North and South, the Kentucky 
mountaineers and Connecticut Yankees, 
when he staked his claim farther north, in 
New Hampshire, a year ago, and did for 
Dan’'l Webster. I crowed over that book, 
you may remember. And I notice it got 
the O. Henry Award. I am going to crow 
over this second northern New England 
classic, “Johnny Pye.” 

(1 am glad the hero has a name that I 
have already noticed the literary possibili- 
ties of!) 

Though it lacks the epic flourish of 
“Death and Dan’l Webster,” this allegory 


| of an average New Englander has all the 


local color and Yankee wit and horse sense 


| of the Webster story. Like it, it is a tale, not 


a short-story. There is a profound differ- 
ence there. The short-story has become 
arty and introspective, casual, psychologi- 
cal, and everything a narrative should 
never be, lately. It is high time somebody 
besides myself should begin to tell tales 
again. Tales come to grips with universals. 
Short-stories deal with individuals, and 
pretty poor samples, most of them. This 
tale of Benét’s touches universals. Its im- 
plications go far beyond the little town of 
Martinsville. They stretch out to the whole 
human race. This is a New England 
“Everyman,” and as good a morality play 
as the Middle Ages ever hatched. It tells 
the story of a rural postmaster, a Repub- 
lican, of course, who tried to escape death, 
the Fool-Killer, and who lived to be glad 
to hitch along with that old scythe-grinder 
after his hair got white and thin and his 
teeth went and he got his belly full of liv- 
ing. It is told in sparkling dry Yankee 
idiom, with tough and lasting household 
words and proverbs every other line or so 
with a dash of acid in them. It has a black- 
whiskered herb-doctor who sells snake oil 
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as a universal remedy for man and beast, 
a fiddler, a congressman, an old-fashioned 
President, an Injun fight, and a Susie to 
bear the hero his set of babies when he 
settles down at last to sorting the mail. 
It has everything. Smiles, horse-laughs, 
belly-laughs, and tears. It is chockful of 
fools of every water, for it is chockful of 
our grandparents, on both sides of the 
altar, and mother needn't go pretending 
her parents were any less a pack of fools 
than father’s. It has some passages — not 
too many to slow up the plot — where 
poetry gets mixed right in with the pota- 
toes, so’s to speak. One place, for instance, 
where the Fool-Killer’s grindstone sends 
out sparks like stars against the night. It is 
written in fair, large type, and has embel- 
lishments in pen-and-ink at each chapter's 
head. The story moves right along, and it 
moves the reader, too. 

Benét proves once more that stark and 
tart Yankeedom is not so stark and tart, 
after all the goslings are counted. It is full 
of amazing richness and beauty when 
dished up right. The poet of “John 
Brown's Body” knows how to dish home- 
grown vegetables up so they taste like 
leeks of Wales. 

GosPEL ACCORDING TO MAINE 
TRENDING INTO Mating, by Kenneth Rob- 
erts. (Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton. $4.00) 

I have reviewed this fine handbook to 
Maine so often, and crowed about it so 
loudly, that people will soon begin to 
think I am a “shill” — the man, retained 
by the management, who starts the psychic 
ball a-rolling at spiritualistic séances. But 
at that risk, I must say a word about it for 
YANKEE readers. 

Simply this: You can’t go wrong on tak- 
ing this book of Kenneth Roberts’ as the 
gospel according to Maine. You probably 
have kept up with Roberts’ revivifying of 
the rather neglected history of land cap- 
tains and sea captains of my state in his 
novels. These are, or ought to be, on all 
American bookcases. Now he has produced 
a book that belongs on that same shelf, a 
book that gives the sources of much in 
the novels. It is a vigorous combination of 
journals and diaries, history, description, 
human essays, tall stories, and tables of 
technical details of living and enjoying 
oneself, with a whole Maine cook-book 
thrown in to season the broth. The reader 
ought to emerge from it a complete — and 
what is more, an intelligent — lover of 
Maine and a better citizen of the U. S. A., 
to boot. For Roberts is larger than his local 
color, and his implications concern the 
whole of our country. If being thrifty and 
commonsensical and proud of the histori- 
cal American independence mean any- 
thing to Americans any more, this book 
ought to fill a very big hole in the dike 
that is letting confusion in on us now. 

And N. C. Wyeth, one of the many art- 
ists who have been converted to the light 
and color of Maine lately, sets off a shining 
book with shining pictures. 


A YANKEE ULysses 


THe RoLuinc Wor tp, by Richard Hallet. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$3.00) 


A lot of the wanderings of modern 
Ulysses, deliberate ones, do not impress 
me at all. They leave me colder than a 
cucumber. But this set of adventures, lived 
by Richard Hallet, are a dog with a differ- 
ent set of ears. They have a reason for 
being, and they justify the ways of rolling 
stones. 

Of course, Hallet’s being a Maine man, 
and living, when he does stay put at all, in 
Boothbay Harbor, has a lot to do with it. 
Hallet is a writer, too, and that helps. Not 
all the rolling stones that write are that. 
Still, as an outsider friend of mine re- 
marked in YANKEE the other day, every 
other person you meet in Maine is a char- 
acter or an author. (And, by the way, the 
characters now are getting awfully nervous 
with so many authors on their trail and are 
digging deeper into the woods and water 
every season. There'll have to be a closed 
season soon, till the shyness wears off.) So 
being a writer is not so much of a distinc- 
tion in Maine as it used to be. It is, though, 
being the kind of writer Hallet is. One 
with gusto and a straight sentence and a 
power to make words talk and not just 
moon around. Hallet has humor with salt- 
water in it, which might be defined as an 
ability to include oneself in one’s laugh- 
ter. He has that, for one thing, an eye to 
accuracy, for another, a great interest in 
human beings, for a third, and a sense of 
design, for a fourth. These four things are 
fairly rare now, they don’t grow on every 
bayberry bush, even in Maine. They are 
fairly rare in the writers who swim the 
Hellespont to break Leander’s record, o1 
sit on Olympus to out-jupiter Jupiter, and 
then come home and put it in a book. 
These men are after thrills. Hallet is after 
thrills, too, but he likes a bit of wisdom to 
come out of them. That makes a whale of 
a difference. Hallet grows with his expand- 
ing universe. 

It is a magnificently varied universe that 
this lawyer who turned adventurer-author 
expanded into. Of course, the sea takes up 
a lot of it. It began with a sailing ship and 
spread into a western copper mine; it 
swelled north into the cold wilds around 
Hudson Bay, where Hallet stood right on 
a gold mine that later got properly discov- 
ered by a man who wanted plain gold in- 
stead of materials for human stories; it 
then took to the Atlantic again, in the late 
war, with a load of mules and horses for 
Hallet to play nursemaid to; then back to 
Boothbay 
shadow of a lobster cactus; then a wat 
game in the Pacific; and back to Boothbay 
once more, to turn this last adventure into 
words. 


Harbor and writing in the 


It is good for Hallet that he has that 
quiet center to his universe, Boothbay 
Harbor. It gives him stability and a per- 
spective on life. It gives him something to 


(Continued on page 34) 
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KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A ‘Professional 
New York Company 


DIRECTED BY 
FREEMAN HAMMOND 


SCHEDULE 
SIX EVENINGS—Monday thru Saturday 
CURTAIN 8:20 (D. S. T.) 


Lightnin’ 


JULY 25 thru 30 


The Goose Hangs High 
AUGUST 1 thru 6 


| The ‘Bishop Misbehaves 
AUGUST 8 thru 13 


{TO BE ANNOUNCED} 
AUGUST 15 thru 20 


‘Premiere, New ‘Play 
AUGUST 22 thru 27 


> 


PRICES 


83c $1.10 


(INCLUDING TAX} 


55c 


Special; 
GROUPS 
16 or more, 25% Reduction 
($1.10 Seats) 


30 or more, 50% Reduction 
($1.10 Seats) 


Reservations by Mail or ‘Phone 


KEENE SUMMER THEATRE 
KEENE, N. H. 


Telephone: Keene 1422 
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GILFORD, N. H. 


A Beautiful All-Year 
Recreational Town 











Belknap Mountains 


Recreational Park 


GILFORD — LACONIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ride New England's only De Luxe Chair 
Tram-way to Mountain top 
Free Picnic Grounds — Shelters — Stone 
Fireplaces — Observation Tower 
v 


For illustrated booklet address 
ED. L. LYDIARD, Director 
Laconia, N. H. 

. . « 
In the beautiful Lakes Region and 
Belknap Mountains 
THE NEW 


ARLBERG INN 
LACONIA-GILFORD, N. H. 


with its unusual charm and atmosphere, excellent 
food and homelike comfort, land and water sports 
facilities and reasonable rates is tops for your va- 
cation. Open all-year round. 


For information and literature 


ARLBERG INN, GILFORD, N. H. 
New England Headquarters, 14 E. 28th St., N.Y.C. 








THE 
STODDARD 


THE LODGE WHERE YOU FEEL AT HOME 
For reservations write or wire 
MISS ETHEL STODDARD 
R.F.D. 4 LACONIA, N. H. 


s s . 
Golf Boating Bathing Tennis Garage 


WINNIPESAUKEE FARM 


AND ANNEX Laconia, N. H. 
G. ELMER SANBORN, Prop. 
Modern. Hot and Cold Water. Modern Non- 
Housekeeping Bungalows. Inner-Spring Mat- 


tresses. Central Dining Room. Christian clientele. 
Booklet. Tel. Glendale 3-12. 








THE BRICK HOUSE 


The Cozy Atmosphere of Yankee Hospitality 
Home Cooked Food in New England Style 
GILFORD VILLAGE, N. H. 

Mrs. W. A. Gove, Proprietor 


THE KING’S GRANT 


Enjoy good things to eat in attractive pine 
panelled dining room. Right atmosphere for 
jolly time. Comfortable beds. Genial hospitality. 


Wo. E. Vose, Owner 








Our (ontributors 


From 1910-20, Epcar Hirst was State 
Forester of New Hampshire. After that he 
spent seven years manufacturing lumber 
and furniture. From 1927-35, he was a 
‘Tax Commissioner for the State. He is now 
Executive Secretary of the Savings Banks 
Association of New Hampshire, an associa- 
| tion which includes all savings banks in the 
| State and whose object is the protection of 
the small depositors. 


Henry BEETLE Houcu, whose story “Lost 
Tide” appeared in Yankee of September 
1937, is the editor and publisher of the 
| well-known Vineyard Gazette. He has just 
returned from a four months’ trip to South 
\frica. “I wanted to find out,” he says, 
“what the old captains really saw and to 
get closer to what they felt, or at any rate 
to what they meant by some things they 
wrote. The chief result is an increased pref- 
erence for the home fires of New Eng- 
| land.” 
The pictures illustrating Mr. Hough’s 
story are from Ballou’s Pictorial, 1856. 


V. S. Davison is the pen name of a gentle- 
man who prefers to read New England’s 
history in its graveyards. He teaches in a 
middle-western college, when he isn’t back 
home snooping out new, old epitaphs. 


The subscribers who contributed addi- 
tional epitaphs to Mr. Davison’s article 
are: Mrs. Samuel Putnam, Marion Berry 
Simpson, Louis E. Chaffee, F. Pearson, 
Mrs. Arthur Moody, Mrs. A. J. Smith, Mrs. 
William B. Walker, Mrs. Frances Emmons, 
Samuel H. Albro, Myra Linton, Mrs. Ber- 
tha Wilbur, L. C. Day, Mrs. Bernard M. 
Sheridan, Rev. Walter David Knight, Mrs. 
Luther Stafford, Mary Shepard Clough, 
Mrs. Bertha Moury Wilbur, Mrs. J. Mur- 
| phy, Olive Robinson and Winifred S. 
Haskins. 

IsABELLE CONGDON lives in Brunswick, 
Maine, among the ancestral surroundings 
| she describes in her article. She is a Mount 

Holyoke graduate, housewife, fiction writer 
| and mother of two children. 


Paut H. O&nser is with the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C. 





Rhode Island 
STATE FAIR 


Kingston, Rhode Island 
AUG. 31—SEPT. 5, INCL. 


The only agricultural and industrial fair 
in the State of Rhode Island. We are 
blending the old-fashioned fair of our 
randfather with the swing music of 1938. 
this fair has made the greatest strides 
during the last few years of any State Fair 
east of the Mississippi River. 

| 


Come on down and enjoy a day with us 
at the “Old Home Week" of southern 
New England. You will like what we are 
doing and the way we are doing it. 
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Sun Batuinc 


HE new outdoor pool at the 

Mount Washington with 
its sandy beach for sun bathers 
is just one of the recreational 
facilities that are attracting 
people from all over America to 
this famous resort this season. 
Write for illustrated booklet 
and rate information. 


BRETTON WOODS 


New Hampshire 


“In the Heart of the White Mountains” 











Fishing and Riding 


Outdoor 
Life 
in the 
Averill 
Highlands 


60,000 acres of for- 
ests, mountains and 
old farm lands — 
restricted and pro- 
tected. Trails over 108 square miles. 
Competent riding instructors. Five Lakes 
in Home Group — Salmon, trout, rain- 
bows and bass. Clean sand Beaches. 
Sailing and Canoeing. 
Cottages with private baths 
Country Hotel Service 
45TH SEASON 
H. A. QUIMBY 
AVERILL, Northeastern VERMONT 

or New England Headquarters 

14 East 28th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Dear Yankee: 

The story, “Fun in Jail,” written by Charles 
Morrow Wilson for your June issue, may be 
classed as good fiction, but it is far from facts. 
There are people who would be glad to be- 
lieve that those things were true, and having 
spent four years in charge of the institution, 
I would like to call your attention to a few 
errors made by Mr. Wilson. 

lo begin with, the jail was not cut down in 
size to form what is now the Hotel. It is the 
same as when built over a century ago, with 
a modern installation of equipment; and the 
hotel was built on to the jail many years after 
to provide accommodations for the court. At 
that time there was not sufficient housing. 
rhis addition gave the jailer the opportunity 
of running the hotel as well as the hoosegow. 

Again Mr. Wilson states that the inmates 
gather around the village stores to swop 
stories. This I can deny; true, they are let out 
on the grounds to work, and after their tasks 
are done, if model prisoners, they are allowed 
to remain out until meal time for recreation. 
As for the women inmates doing chamber 
work, that also is fictitious. Very few are sen- 
tenced here, and the only work given them is 
in the laundry. 

I call your attention to these points. I could 
pick the author up on a few minor statements 
too, but these mentioned are very hurtful in 
the way of advertising since many people 
who read this story would certainly not ven 
ture to stay where prisoners would have the 
opportunity to be in contact with them, as 
Mr. Wilson's story would lead them to believe. 

CHaries E. WHITNEY, 
Jailer and Prop. 
Dear Yankee: 

As a New Englander, I dislike to pick up 
your magazine each month and find a pretty 
girl in a bathing suit splashed across its front 
cover. I have to look twice to make sure I'm 
not looking at a movie magazine. Don't you 
think it’s more than a little incongruous to 
headline your magazine “Yankee” —a name 
that sings of the fading glories of this land 
and put on the same front cover the type of 
picture that stoops to billboard appeal? 

Yours, 


R. S. 





HARTS LOCATION—tbetter known as 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
THE TAXLESS TOWN 
Land for Sale Year ‘round Hotel 
Cottages to Rent Summer Theatre 
Address TOWN CLERK, Harts Location, N. H 
atthe INN UNIQUE, Crawford Notch, N. H. 























Furniture Conservatism 


New England people are conservative by 
nature. Paine’s, for 103 years, has satisfied this 
New England conservatism by buying furniture 
from nationally-known manufacturers which 
fits the needs of New England people. 


We have maintained our leadership in this 


| furniture business by selling quality furniture 


at fair prices; and, above all, fair dealings with 
our customers. 








It is a tradition that Paine’s prices are 
comparable to those of all other firms offering 
furniture of comparable quality. 


We take pride in the dependability of our 
goods as you take pride in possession of them; 
hence, we stand ready at all times to assure 
your satisfaction. 

Visit us during August at a time when we 
are offering values you cannot afford to miss. 


° FURNITURE 
Pane forse 


Bi Arlington Street, Boston 



































CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of MT. WASHINGTON 





— WHITE MOUNTAINS, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Discriminating people return each summer to the 
Crawford House at Crawford Notch. Up to date 
rooming space — the best of food — music by Boston 
Symphony players — Golf — Tennis — Swimming 
Riding — Boating — Hiking — no hay fever. Season 
June 26-Oct. 5. Rates with meals $6 a day and up. 
Booklet and.. diagnosis of 
weekly rates — address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Crawford 
; errs eT 4 Notch, N. H. 
CRAWFORD HOUS 


tng 
F Or ask Mr. Foster 
CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Travel Offices 
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Mrs. Hiram Loring of South Freeport, Maine, knows how to provide a good-sized 
lunch to keep her offspring, Richard, aged 6, and Jean, aged 5, 


out of most of Old Home Day’s troubles 


John Gould 
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How To Win Customers and 
Influence People 

Elwood Brewster and his clerk, Roger 
Gage, keep a general store in Grafton 
Center, N. H. Advertising in the Canaan 
Reporter their Friday and Saturday 
specials of split peas, salt pork and 
canned clams, they ask, “Why not give us 
your business this week?” And under that, 
in boldface, “Roger and I need new 
teeth.” 


Lobsters Get Tired 


and market men boil the weakest ones 
first. No reflection on the meat, but when 
you buy them alive you see just what 
you're getting. 


Save One Per Cent 

Prevailing rates of interest on bor- 
rowed money are supposed to be low to- 
day, but money borrowed against life 
insurance policies, from insurance com- 
panies in general, costs 6 per cent. In- 
surance companies want to discourage 
this type of borrowing. Small loan sharks 
will lend the money presumably at 5 per 
cent, but, all charges considered, nearer 
14. Banks may loan at 5 per cent or less 
against the policy as collateral. 


Largest Indoor Horse Show 
North of Boston 


will be held on August 26 in Hanover, N. 
H., with Dartmouth College coéperating. 
The money will go to the Mary Hitch- 
cock Memorial Hospital there. 


Ferns 


This is the best month to transplant 
ferns. Be sure you take up a large ball of 
earth with each plant. Ferns will thrive 
under trees and in other shady places. 
Any of the following are very satisfactory: 
Christmas, evergreen woodfern, polypody 
or rusty woodsia, crested, hay-scented, 
cinnamon, ostrich, small oak and narrow 
beech. 


Smiths Down 


The Johnsons have broken the bull- 
dog grip of the Smiths in Hartford, Conn. 
The score in the latest telephone book is: 


vbw nes ohiwenaa eon 250 
FORMMAORS on cccccsvensac $25 


Where You Can Swing Your Lady 


Among other places, old-fashioned 
dances are held this month in the follow- 
ing: 

East Union, Maine: Every Saturday night. 

Grange Hall pavilion, Route 17, 

Augusta to Rockland. Music: Fred 


Maxcy’s four-piece orchestra. Plenty of 
squares. 





Dover Common, Dover, Vt.: Every Friday 
night. Caller: Clark. Music: 
Andy Canedy’s orchestra. Music swell, 
caller good-natured and talented; one 


Elmer 


of the best dance teams in Vermont. 
Every other dance a square or contra. 
Admission, 35¢. 

Ashfield, Mass.: Thursday night. 
Town Hall. Same caller, music and ad 


Every 


mission as above. 

Nelson, N. H.: Every Saturday night 
Town Hall. Caller: Ralph Page. Music: 
Nelson Pioneers, five pieces. Music and 
caller unusual; specialties, dance calls 
in rhyme. Two squares or contras to 
every modern dance. Caller willing to 
teach beginners. Admission, 40¢. Better 
come early —hall is usually bulging 
by 9. 

Dublin, N. H.: Every Thursday night. 
Eskimo, road stand, Route 101, near 
Marlboro line. Callers: Ralph Page 
and Perley Emerson. Music: Richard- 
son's orchestra, five pieces. Bull fiddler 
worth going miles to hear. Every other 
dance a square. Specialties: singing 
calls and galops. Teacher right on floor. 
Admission, 35¢. 

South Stoddard, N. H.: Every Saturday 
night 
Perley Emerson. Music: same as above 


Che Midway, road stand. Caller: 


Every third dance a square. Swell dance 
floor. Specialties: galops and waltzes. 
Better wear your elbow protectors. Ad- 
mission, 35¢. 

Winchester, N. H.: Every Friday night 
Struther’s Ballroom. Music: Farr’s or- 
chestra mechanically perfect, but 

uninspired. A change is rumored. Every 

other one a square. Admission, 35¢. 

Storrowton, Mass.: Every Friday night. 

Stagecoach barn; good floor. Storrow- 

ton is on Eastern States Exposition 

grounds in West Springfield — Route 5, 

alternate from Hartford on Route 57 

connecting with College Highway just 

off Route 20. Caller: Sammy Spring 

(see Yankee cover for November), a 

real old-time caller. Music: four-piece 

orchestra. Group ranges from 17 to 75, 

quite expert, but welcomes beginners 

Every dance old-fashioned. Lovely 

setting. Refreshments served 10.30 and 

old-time supper at Tavern, 60¢. Ad- 
mission, 40¢. 

Springfield, Mass.: July 11-August 20. 
Summer School, Springfield College. 
Old fashioned dances taught by Lynn 
Rohrburg. For details write Dr. Harold 
C. Shaw, Director. 

Weathersfield, Vt.: Every Friday night. 
Grange Hall. Every third dance a 
contra. Admission, 35¢. 

Henniker, N. H.: Every Friday night. 
Hadley’s Barn. Every other square or 
contra. Also polkas, galops and Schot- 
tische danced. Admission, 40¢. 





Plainfield, Vt.: August 17, 2-5 p.m. Ver- 
mont Folk Dance Festival. Greatwood, 
new home of Goddard College. Prizes: 
two silver cups to be held one year; one 
for adult team, one for children’s. Won 
1937 by Chelsea team and Plainfield 
Boys’ Sword Team. For further in 

formation write Marjorie 
Plainfield, Vt. 

North Montpelier, Vt.: Weekly. Every 
third dance old-fashioned. 
Hall, Route 12. Music, Texas Ram- 
blers. Admission, 35¢. 

Danville Green, Vt.: Weekly. Every other 
dance old-fashioned. On route from 
Montpelier to St. Johnsbury. Music, 
Texas Ramblers. 


Johnson, 


Masonic 


Seven Gals for a Dollar 


Retail gasoline dealers in Massachusetts 
must now mark their pumps conspicu 
ously with uniform signs, 8” x 10”, all 
figures the same size. No other fuel price 
shall be displayed on or about the prem 


ses 


Some Punkins 
Hopkinton Fair, Contoocook, N. H 


(September 20-22) is urging people in 
the neighborhood to “grow a Big Pump 
kin.” 

Here's something you can do with your 
pumpkin, in case it isn’t big enough to 
go to the Hopkinton Fair. It's an early 
New England favorite: Hollow out your 
pumpkin and fill it with meat prepared 
for baking. Replace lid and put in roast 
ing pan to bake. 


Buy a Farm 

If you still know about that farm you 
can buy for little money, this is probably 
the time to buy it . a hedge against 
probable inflation. Contracts for your 
next winter's requirements for oil, 
canned goods, etc., are probably in order, 


too. 


Only One in the U. S. 


The League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts holds its fifth Annual Crafts 
men’s Fair in Whitefield, August 8-13, at 
the ancestral home of Mr. Chase, former 
dramatic critic of The New York Times. 
He and Frank Dodge of the Mountain 
View Hotel are working to make this event 
even more interesting than the last four 
held in Crawford, Hancock, Rye and 
Laconia. 








This is the only state-sponsored hand- 
craft organization in the United States. 


Be Careful 
Don't swear if you're caught speeding 


in Connecticut. They're pulling in the 
cussers on the ancient Blue Law which 
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forbids a colonist to “blaspheme against 
God, any person of the Holy Trinity, or 
the Christian religion.” That’s a fact — 
Judge Vine Parmelee of Old Windsor has 
done it, and he’s set the style all over the 
State. 
The Clam Am in Season, Oysters 
R Not 

Here is a clam recipe written 70 years 
ago by a poetic housewife: 


First catch your clams along the ebbing 


edges 

Of saline coves. You'll find the little 
wedges 

With backs up, lurking in the sandy 
bottom; 


Pull in your iron rake, and lo! you've 
got ‘em! 

Take 30 large ones, put in basin under, 

And cleave with knife their stony jaws 
asunder; 

Add water, 3 quarts, to the native li¢uor, 

Bring to a boil (and, by the way, the 
quicker 

It boils, the better, if you do it cutely). 

Now add the clams, chopped up and 
minced minutely. 

Allow a longer boil of just 3 minutes. 

And while it bubbles, quickly stir within 
its 

Tumultuous depths where still the mol- 
lusks mutter, 

Four tablespoons of flour and 4 of butter. 

A pint of milk, some pepper to your no- 
tion, 

And clams need salting although born of 
ocean. 

Remove from fire (if much boiled they 
will suffer); 
find that 

tougher). 

After 'tis off add 3 fresh eggs well beaten, 

Stir once more and ‘tis ready to be eaten. 

Fruit of the wave! Oh dainty and de- 
licious! 

Food for the Gods! Ambrosia for Apicius! 

Worthy to thrill the soul of Venus, 

Or titillate the palate of Silenus. 


What Makes a Good Aviator? 


Mike Harlow, chief pilot of the Inter- 
City Airlines at the East Boston Airport, 
says that automobile drivers don’t neces- 
sarily make good pilots. Horseback riding 
tops all sports and other accomplishments 
in training aviators. 


You'll India rubber is not 


Ice Is Nice 


It seems that the family of a Norwell, 
Mass., farmer had decided to be thrifty 
and save money on ice. Accordingly they 
told the local ice dealer that they were 
dispensing with his services, and would 
hang all their perishables down the well 
thereafter. 
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Before the summer passed, the farmer's 
aged father died. The farmer hitched up 
his horse and went to the dealer for ice. 

“Jesse,” said the farmer, “Father's gone, 
and I want a fair-sized piece of ice.” 

“Is that so? I’m sorry to hear it. Your 
pa was a fine man. But you don’t want 
ice,” said the dealer. “You go home and 
lang him down the well.” 





Bright Boys Wanted 

An order for real New England maple 
syrup practically upsets a New York hotel. 
In trying to please, they'll bring you any- 
thing — anything but maple syrup. 

New York, right on New England's 
doorstep, cannot dish out good syrup. 
But many’s the farmer here, without 
tourist outlet, who is selling good grade 
syrup down the river as Grade X, for 
curing cigar tobacco . just for a little 
much needed cash. 

Seems as if there’s a profitable job wait- 
ing for some bright boys who know their 
home territory and New York. It’s an all- 
year-round job, country and city, with 
educating to be done on both ends. The 
hotels and eating places would need to be 
shown how much better, and cheaper, 
too, the real thing is than substitutes. 
The farmer would need to be jogged up 
by the seat of the overalls and shown that 
the city market demands the best. 

Good syrup, state-graded, cannot, of 
course, be made with horse-and-buggy 
equipment; the farmer must have covered 
metal buckets to exclude weather, tree 
bark, squirrels and mice, and an evapora- 
tor which boils down quickly enough to 
prevent souring. Bright boys would sell 
him this equipment in four installments 
(evaporator companies operate this way, 
accepting payment at the end of each 
sugar season); getting their own commis- 
sion out of it. 

Opportunities to expand are limitless. 
In spite of more trees being tapped each 
spring (Vermont reports that 80,000 
more were tapped over last year), both 
Vermont and New Hampshire have many 
abandoned sugar bushes. The owners will 
say that there is no market for the syrup. 

If northern New Jersey housewives 
will pay $4 a gallon for fresh, fancy grade 
maple syrup and call it a necessity (and 
they will), then New York will pay $3, 
surely. Anybody want a job? 





~~ 








To De-Skunk 

Old Yankee recipe for removing skunk 
odor was to sprinkle clothes with oil of 
peppermint. 


Swops 

Boothbay, Maine, was bought from the 
Indians for 20 beaver skins. Chief 
Damaris, for whom Damariscotta, Maine, 
is named, represented the red men. 
Nahant and Little Nahant, Mass., were 
sold in 1730 by Chief Poquanum to 
Thomas Dexter, Lynn farmer, for a suit 
of clothes, two stone pestles and a Jew’'s 
harp. 


Thought for the Month 


You can get a man out of the country, 
but you can never get the country out of 
the man. 





Space Has a Voice 


according to Arch Lauterer, faculty mem- 
ber at Bennington College, where he is 
giving an experimental course this sum- 
mer in Stage Design for the Dance. 
“Space itself has a voice before you ever 
move into it, and upon your success in 
using that voice as a tool will depend 
your success as creator of the coérdinated 
form,” Lauterer tells his pupils. The four 
leading American dancers — Martha Gra- 
ham, Hanya Holm, Doris Humphrev and 
Charles Weidman —also teach .. . at 
this fifth season of the Bennington School 
of the Dance and dance. 

The August Dance Festival Concerts 
will be held in the Bennington Armory 
as follows: August 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10. 





Mixed Farming 


Henry Buxton of Stockton Springs, 
Maine, figures that “picturesque old 
codgers” are powerful factors in Maine 

. . “have ridden the depression and re- 
cession without a ripple on their financial 
duck ponds.” One of them, Alonzo Noble, 
still young at 91, says that “the only 
salvation of the Maine farmer is to get 
back to mixed farming and stop trying 
to get rich on one crop.” 


Fish Bait, S.0.5S. 


Three unusual 
ment’s notice: 

Chewing gum rolled into worms — used 
by two Bennington, Vt., girls in Lake 
Shaftsbury. Harvest: two big fish. 

Cellophane wrapper rolled lengthwise 
— used by Newt Tolman, Nelson, N. H. 
Harvest: a pickerel as big as the old 
Hindenburg. 

Can of anchovies on safety pin — used 
by Billy Hawkey, Squirrel Island, i 


baits made at a mo- 
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Harvest: a string of cunners so long that 
they dragged in the road coming home. 


When Traveling Alone 


Solo motorists who are timid of hitch 
hikers and other road life can travel in 
ease if they'll go to a tailor shop and get 
themselves a dummy, deck him out in 
motoring clothes and place him next to 
the driver's seat. One of our subscribers 
did this. 


Miracle in Groton, Mass. 


“All our hens lay fresh eggs” 
at The Cackle and Crow. 


sign 


Another New England Village 


In addition to Henry Ford’s New Eng- 
land village at Dearborn, Mich., Mrs. 
Storrow’s Storrowton and the Pioneer 
Village at Salem, Mass., the Wells family 
of American Optical Company fame are 
planning still another restoration . . . at 
Sturbridge, Mass. 


Arty Horses 


Sign over the blacksmith shop at South 
Shaftsbury, Vt., reads: “Practical 
Artistic Horse Shoeing.” 


and 


Outdoor Religion 


A. Ritchie Low of Johnson, Vt., is hold- 
ing services in the open this month. 
Children toast marshmallows and the old 
folks sing gospel hymns. 


How About Tripe? 


Some Montpelierites were debating 
their various personal tastes in the giblet 
portion of the beef critter for table con 
sumption. had ranged from 
tongue, through kidneys to oxtail soup. 

At last the inevitable ne plus ultra of 
cow-cuts came up for discussion. The in- 
terviewer inquired directly if his friend 
thought it a fit table dish. “How about 
tripe?” he asked. 

The man considered, spat, and then 
replied, “Wa’al, tripe’s all right, I guess. 
But allus seemed to me as if ‘twas eatin’ 
the critter up too clus.” 


Topics 


It’s an Old Peruvian Custom 


School begins this month in Peru, Mass. 
{population 151) and is suspended from 
Christmas until March. Church services 
are held only from May to November. 
This is because of the condition of the 
roads in bad weather. 


No Charge for Grandstand Seats 


at the various yacht races this month: 
Town Regatta, Rockport, Maine, August 
3 to 6; Interclub Regatta and Invitation 
Regatta, Nantucket, on the 5th and 6th; 





Race Week, Marblehead, from the 7th to 
15th; New York Yacht Club Cruise from 
the 9th to the 17th, touching upon New 
London, Newport, Vineyard Haven, 
Marblehead, and the Cape Cod Canal; 
Cumming Cup Championship for Juniors 
at Edgartown on the 10th and IIth; 
Astor Cup Race at Newport on the I Ith 
at Newport; Race Week at Padanarum, 
Mass., the 16th to 18th; the fourth an- 
nual Boston Motor Boat regatta on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, August 6 and 7; Baby 
Knockabout Championships at Pine Or 
chard, Conn., on the 23rd to the 25th 

and the Atlantic Class Champion- 
ships at Greenwich, Conn., from August 
31 to September 2. Don’t forget your 
camera, field glasses, and picnic basket. 


Dolls, Just Dolls 


Mrs. Amy Lyseth, 46 Beeching Street, 
Worcester, Mass., has a doll’s paradise in 
her home. There are dolls of every period, 
from Her 
open to the public, 


everywhere. museum is now 


Tuesdays, Fridays 
and Sundays, from 2 to 5. Admission, 50¢. 
Ihe arrangement is imaginative: there 
are the Perry Emmarette and 
Aurelia, 1855, seated at a tea table, dolls 
pushing other dolls in small carriages, 
family groups from all over the world. 


I he dolls are only for enjoyment, not for 


sisters, 


sale. Mrs. Lyseth says that men comprise 
half of her enthusiastic doll admirers, for 
there is much masculine interest in the 


vehicles and handmade furniture. 


What To Do About Eyesores 


Brattleboro, Vt., 
says: “The traveling public is to blame 


Austin Sweeney of 
for the billboard. If each motorist would 
carry a small with him and 
take down the names of the companies 


notebook 


advertising on billboards and then refuse 
to buy the goods so advertised, it would 
be only a short time until we'd have no 
billboards. The place to advertise is not 
on billboards.” 


Winter Radishes 


August, or early September, is planting 
time for winter They take 60 
days to mature and should be sown in 
rich . 
When freezing weather comes, take up 


radishes. 


soil 14” deep, in rows 18” apart. 
and pack in sand in cellar or outdoor 
pits. They will keep all winter. 

Radishes, you know, can be more than 
a garnish. Peel, slice and boil them in salt 





water. When tender, drain and add cream 
and a little sugar. Serve hot. 


Summer Dampness and Wicker 


For wicker chairs that the dampness is 
spoiling, wash surface dirt with strong 
soap suds. Dry in sun. Then apply two 
coats of white shellac. 


Keeping Bacon 


Home-cured bacon is apt to go rancid 
this month. Grandfather used to bury it 
in the oat bin. Modern treatment is to 
dust it with oat flour. If you use grand 
father’s way, better have a smart cat on 
night duty. 


Where's the Fire? 


Newburyport, Mass., citizens are get 
ting free public instruction in ringing in 
alarms. that city now 


old and new style fireboxes 


Reason: has both 


Music in the Hills 


this month comes from Middlebury (Ver 
mont) Music Center under the direction 
of Mme. André Morize Music 
Mountain Summer School at Falls Vil 
and the Berkshire Festi- 
Mass., the named 
rivaling in excellence the famous Euro 


lage, Conn. 


val at Lenox, last 
pean festivals. Sunday evenings at Mid 
dlebury, Sunday afternoons at Falls 
Village, August 4, 6, 7 and 11, 13, 14 at 


Lenox. 


Cherries 


To keep birds from cherries, writes 
Edith Dunton, some people put mosquito 
their trees, but others find 
it easier to keep the family cat in a bird 


netting over 


cage near the tree. One subscriber tells us 
that. 

An efficient cherry-stoner is a heavy 
hairpin stuck in the wide end of a cork. 
Insert it in the stem end. A simple twist 
takes out the stone and doesn’t jam the 
cherry, as many patented stoners on the 
market do. 

And after you have done this, save the 
Dried 

years for 


cherry stones have been 
“hot bottles.” 
Placed in a bag of heavy material and 


heated in the oven or before a fireplace, 


stones. 


used for water 


they will retain heat many hours longer 
than a hot water bottle will. 


How Big’s an Egg? 

Massachusetts just passed a bill estab 
iishing the size of eggs. Now you buy 
large, medium, pullet, peewee. 


It’s Your Almanac 


Contributions are invited. Payment: 


One dollar per item. Closing date for 
August 10. 


September 
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SWEET FIELDS BEYOND 


In THE Methodist church at 
Edgartown, green and white New Eng- 
land village by the sea, Captain Henry 
Pease, 2nd, had sung: 


“There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign. 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain.” 


Yes, and when he was master of the 
Walter Scott, on the long voyage 
around Cape Horn en route to Cali- 
fornia with a mining company in 1849, 
he had said, time and again, “Let’s 
have a little sacred music.” Then the 
air had wakened to swelling tunes, 
and even the seasick passengers had 
brightened and joined in. 

Captain Pease thought of the old 
lines on the 18th day of August in the 
year 1853, as he looked out from the 
deck of his vessel, the whaleship 
Planter of Nantucket. He was in lati- 
tude 5 35 S, longitude 176 12 E, and 
across the bluer water beyond a reef, 
he saw columns of smoke rising from a 
verdant island. His chart told him that 
this was St. Augustine Island; indeed, 
he had been in the neighborhood be- 
fore, but had taken the place to be un- 
inhabited. 

Something laid upon him a charge 
to penetrate the mystery of the island, 
and the charge was in some measure a 
solemn obligation, and in some meas- 
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By HENRY BEETLE HOUGH 


How would you feel if your dream- 
island suddenly came true? That's 
what happened to Captain Pease 

. it's part of Edgartown’'s history 


ure a kind of fascination new to him. 
He ordered a whaleboat lowered to 
the water and had his men row him in 
toward shore, as far as the reef, a rim 
of coral which was barely awash in the 
ebbing tide. The island itself was 
about a quarter of a mile farther away, 
and from his new vantage point the 
captain could see a village of thatched 
huts with steep roofs, and a large num- 
ber of natives gathered on the shore. 
‘They seemed not unlike the people of 
the South Seas with whom he was fa- 
miliar —tall, brown, and clad in a 
sort of matting around their loins. 

Making signs, the captain sought to 
persuade some of the islanders to swim 
out to the reef, but they were clearly 
disinclined to do so. 

“I believe,” said Captain Pease, still 
shading his eyes as he peered across 
the lagoon, “that we are the first white 
men who ever came on to make a land- 
ing here. Well!” 

Since there was no way through the 
reef, he returned to the Planter, but 
his eyes and his thoughts were upon 
the island and these fellow human be- 





ings who had lived to this day, as he 
conceived it, beyond the reach and 
knowledge of white men, civilization, 
and Christianity. In due time the 
Planter stood out to sea, since she must 
be about her business, but Captain 
Pease was more than ever under the 
spell of that obligation which he did 
not wish to resist. Two or three days 
later he brought his ship once again 
to the same spot. 

Gathering several presents which he 
thought would amaze the natives as 
well as delight them—a few iron 
hoops, knives, chisels, calico, cotton 
cloth and fishhooks — he ordered the 
cooper to head these up in a barrel. 
This done, he sent the second mate to 
anchor the barrel on the reef and to 
return to the ship. On no account was 
the second mate to permit anyone to 
land, or to get within reach of the 
spears of the natives. 

The second mate rowed well in to- 
ward the reef on this mission. With 
him were two Kanakas belonging to 
the ship’s company, the steward, and 
Mr. Harper, the third mate, who was 
a native of Varavo, one of the Friendly 
Islands. These two slipped from the 
boat and swam with the barrel to the 
reef, according to plan. But now they 
saw the natives of the island standing 
quietly, and took it into their heads 
to approach them. 

“Come back, you!” yelled the second 
mate. “You idjits, come back!” 

But Mr. Harper and the steward 
were now surrounded by natives, the 
whole crowd of whom numbered be- 
tween five and six hundred, and the 
islanders were stripping them of their 
clothes and dressing them in native 
fashion. The last the second mate saw 
of his men, they were being embraced, 
surrounded, and led away into the is- 
land village. 

He could only return to the ship. 
Captain Pease sent him again, with a 
white flag, but in a wait of half an 
hour near the reef, this boat's crew 
saw no one except natives carrying 
coconuts. The second mate returned 
again to the ship, and once more Cap- 
tain Pease stood out to sea. But he was 
not through with this island, for the 
hold it had laid upon him was now 
tangible and related to his clear duty. 

His clear duty? Indeed, yes. The 
first mate spat and said it would not 
come amiss to teach these islanders a 
lesson, lest the stealing of whalemen 
from friendly ships should become a 
habit. He said he would undertake to 
shoot the village to kingdom come if 
the Planter’s men were not delivered 











back on the instant. Thus the voice of 
hard fact, of custom and of duty. But 
Captain Pease found in his mind the 
words of the hymn: 


“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dress’d in living green. 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood 

While Jordan rolled between.” 

The next day was 
calm, and the Planter 
was kept off shore, but 
many preparations were 
made on board. 

“It’s bold water close 


to the reef,” said the 
first mate. 

Captain Pease knew 
what he meant, but 


made no reply. 

“We can run the ship 
in and bring the big gun in handy 
range of the village,” said the mate. 
At this period all whaleships mounted 
a small cannon, and knew how to use 
it. 

“No doubt of that,” said the captain 
at last. “No doubt of that, whatever. 
If necessary, Mr. Splaine, we'll take our 
men by that means. We can sweep the 
village with the cannon, and fire the 
houses with bomb lances from the 
boats. Those natives will come to terms 
soon enough, I don’t doubt, Mr. 
Splaine. But we'll have no bloodshed 
unless it’s necessary.” 

“No, no sir,” said the first mate, “but 
we'll get our men back, we will.” 

The next day saw a fine leading 
breeze, and Captain Pease ran his ship 
in, fully determined to retake the 
third mate and the steward at any cost. 
Two boats were lowered and sent to 
the reef with white flags, with instruc- 
tions to lie one hour. After that, if the 
Planter’s men did not appear, they 
were to strike the white flags and set 
black ones. If the men should still not 
appear, bomb lances were to be thrown 
into the town, and all the muskets 
fired as a signal to the ship to bear in 
and open fire also. 

Captain Pease said to himself: 


“Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heav'’nly land from ours.” 


“What did you say, Captain?” asked 
the first mate. 

“We'll soon know,” said Captain 
Pease, “for the boats are close to the 
reef now.” 

His face was hard and anxious, and 
he looked as grim as the mate. But 
no one could have told what he was 
thinking as his eyes sought the two 
boats and their waving flags of white. 





Then, suddenly, the hard lines relaxed 
and there was a flash of a twinkle 
about his eyes. Just now he saw a swim- 
mer crossing from the shore to the 
reef. 

This proved to be the steward. Both 
he and the third mate had been cor- 
dially received and treated with the 

; utmost hospitality, he 
said, and he could guar- 
antee that the natives 
were not warlike. They 
had sent a message of 
peace and a request that 
gilts be exchanged. A lit- 
tle later Mr. Harper also 
swam to the reef and was 
taken aboard the Planter. 

“The next time you 
mind what you're told, 
Mr. Harper,” said Captain Pease vig- 
orously. “Serve you right if you got left 
with a parcel of savages.” 

“Him bery nice island,” said Mr. 
Harper. 

The man of Varavo could speak 
English fluently, but he had few dis- 
tinctions as to pronouns. This was 
largely because the New Englanders 
addressed him in a sort of baby talk 
language, as if that would be easier for 
him to understand. He was beginning 
to know the differences of their con- 
versation, and when they dropped the 
eccentricity of expression, he dropped 
it too. 

Captain Pease ordered an exchange 
of presents to be completed, the natives 
proffering quantities of coconuts and a 
kind of taro, these appearing to be the 
staple products of the island. Late in 
the day the Planter was away again, 
but once more the steward was left be- 
hind, pending another visit which Cap- 


tain Pease had now resolved to make 

“He has a tolerable good education 
for a native,” the captain remarked, 
“and he may help those people some- 
what.” 

“Yes,” said the mate, “and we may 
not get him back the second time, and 
he’s a good steward. Or was.” 

On September 7 the Planter made 
the island again, being now bound for 
New Zealand. It was ascertained that 
the steward was not only well, but in 
good repute with the natives, and that 
he had received the kindest treatment. 
At this time seven of the islanders 
boarded the ship, although all had re- 
fused invitations to do so before. The 
day being young, Captain Pease stood 
over toward Hudson's Island, which 
bore S. by W. about forty miles distant. 
While the natives were on board, he 
lowered for whales, and one, a calf 
about nineteen feet long, was taken. 
This calf was hoisted to the deck whole, 
much to the astonishment of the na- 
tives, who took measurements of the 
creature with their arms. 

The next morning the natives were 
landed on Hudson's Island and per- 
mitted a visit of an hour there. They 
returned in season with two other na- 
tives belonging to St. Augustine. Cap- 
tain Pease ascertained that the inhabi- 
tants of Hudson’s were under the king 
of St. Augustine, and that in calm 
weather visits between the islands were 
made in canoes. After another night 
aboard the Planter, the natives were 
again landed on their own island, 
much pleased with their entertain- 
ment for two days aboard the vessel, 
and most desirous that Captain Pease 
should visit their king. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Comes “Back 


Eunice ‘““Goopy"™’ Core, accused and convicted of witchcraft in 
1658, was restored to citizenship with proper amends by the 1938 
Town Meeting of Hampton, N. H. This will be memorialized 
in August during Hampton ercentenary Celelration. 


1. ‘So that’s Great Boar's Head, the outstanding land- 
mark of New Hampshire's coast? Had no such chimney 
on it in my day. It’s still lovely, though.” 

2. “‘Just imagine Selectman Elroy Shaw drawing water 
from my well. Say, I knew his family all right. They 
dassn't go near it!”’ 

3. ‘‘And in my'day we certainly didn't have any singing 
cops like this here Bill Elliott. He'd better look out they 
don't catch him. They threw me out for less than that.” 

4. ‘General John{Moulton House . . . heard some talk 
of it on the other side, as being haunted . . . locale of that 
poet Whittier’s ‘New Wife and Old,’ warn’t it? Mansion, 
I call it.”’ 

5. ‘So this is Postmaster Edwin Batchelder, eh? De- 
scendant of that Right Reverend Band Leader who settled 
Hampton in my day. Well, he ought to be strung up by the 
nose and then some after the way his forebears 
treated me . . . pooh!”’ 

6. ‘Well, I suppose Selectmen Munsey, Shaw and 
Batchelder will be after me for taxes and such things, 
now I'm restored to citizenship. Some honor to that, eh?” 

7. “Finalists in the posture class, eh? In my day they 
didn’t need any encouragement to stand upright. We 
whipped ‘em if they didn’t.” 

8. “‘Say, the town fathers never allowed any such un- 
dressing as this, in my day . . . on town beach. Wonder 
to me she don't catch her death of cold."’ 

9. “Well, now, here’s something I like. These Penni- 
mans that live here in this Lamprey Homestead can be 
right proud of their land, too. Was granted to Mrs. Penni- 
man’s forebears, you know, by the King in 1671.”’ 
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A Savings Banr Investor 


Hanson & Walsh 


Loors at Forestry 


one a small forest be a good 
private investment? 

First, let me compare it with what a 
savings bank would regard as a good 
investment for the savings of its de- 
positors. 

The qualities of a good savings bank 
loan are: Value, Income, and Liquid- 
ity. (1.) The value of the asset must 
be greater than the loan. In some states 
a savings bank is not allowed to lend a 
greater amount than 70% of the value 
of the property offered as security. 
(2.) The income from the loan must 
be regular. Formerly, this meant an- 
nual or semi-annual interest and prin- 
cipal payments. Lately, the practice of 
paying loans by the month has become 
increasingly popular, especially in the 
case of real estate mortgages. (3.) The 
loans should be liquid, i.e. of good 
character so that they would be readily 
saleable to other institutions, or rea- 
sonable amounts of money could be 
borrowed against them. 

A small forest, by its very nature, 
does not qualify under the require- 
ments of regular income or liquidity. 


By EDGAR C. HIRST 


Every Old Home Day gathering 

has its leading speaker on some 

subject of local interest... 

quiet, please, let the speaker 
proceed 


Its worth rests therefore on its present 
value, and its future value in compari- 
son with other forms of investment. 
Now let us compare the investment 
of a forest with what it was 30 years 
ago. To do this we must think of the 
same forest under the two sets of con- 
ditions. It will help if we suppose that 
in 1908 Ebenezer Smith owned a forest 
exactly like one which his son, Peter 
Smith, owns in 1938. This forest is in 
size anywhere from 500 to 1,000 acres. 
It is located in the pine region of New 
England, with 14 of its area in mature, 
good merchantable timber; 14 in half- 
grown trees, saleable but not of good 
quality or size; and 14 well stocked 
with young growth. It is a fine forest 
of mixed growth and is three miles 
from a railroad loading point, fifteen 
miles from a milling point. Let us 


Movable sawmill down East builds a pile 
of sawdust larger than itself 


compare the investment values of Ebe- 
nezer Smith’s forest in 1908 with Pete 
Smith’s in 1938. 


Safety 


The danger from tree diseases and 
Al- 
though more research, study and atten- 
tion are being given to them in Peter’s 
time than was in Ebenezer’s, the dan- 
ger from them is still such an unknown 


insect enemies is ever present. 


factor that no comparison can be made 
between the two properties in this 
regard. 

In the matter of fire protection Peter 
is by far better off. Ebenezer’s forest 
was not under observation from any 
lookout station, for there were none, 
and there was no organized forest fire 
protection. As his forest was back from 
the main road and unfrequented by 
people, the hazard was low, but if a fire 
did start it was likely to be very de- 
structive. 

Peter's forest is more accessible on 
account of improved roads; it is used 
more by the public, but it is in a coun- 
try under constant observation from a 
lookout station. A town fire warden o1 
deputy lives in Peter's locality, and if 
a fire starts, people actually 
and put it out. 

The safety factor for Peter's forest 
then is far greater than it was for his 
father’s. 


get busy 


Accessibility 


When Ebenezer wanted to visit his 
forest he took the morning train to the 
railroad station the lot and 
there hired a horse and buggy ot 
walked in the three miles. He carried 
his lunch or got dinner at a nearby 
farmhouse, and after attending to his 
business went home on the evening 
local. It was an all-day job for which 
he planned some time ahead. Needless 
to say, he did not see his forest often, 
probably not once a year unless the 
business was urgent. 

Peter, on the other hand, does not 
take the train nor hire the horse and 
buggy. There is no horse and buggy, 
and the local train has been discon- 
tinued after a hearing attended by a 
hundred indignant citizens who hadn't 
used it for years but apparently wanted 
the railroad company to go on operat- 
ing it for fun. There is, however, a 
cement highway going through the 
valley and a hard-top road going right 
by the lot. So that any day Peter can 


nearest 
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knock off a little early and arrive at his 
forest in 30 minutes. He this 
rather often. 

He has met and talked with forest- 
ers and knows more about forestry 
than his father did; and these trips 
help him forget for a short time the 
low yield on the high grade bonds he 
is holding for the local hospital in his 
capacity as trustee, and the many more 
business troubles which his progenitor 
did not have to worry about. Peter, 
therefore, is more familiar with his 
forest and in general has more plans 
for its management and continuity. 


does 


Marketability 


All of the merchantable timber on 
Ebenezer’s forest was saleable. It was 
the heyday of the portable steam mill. 
Stumpage and lumber prices were on 
the up and up. Ebenezer could hire a 
mill man to operate his lot from stump 
to stick at an agreed price and sell the 
lumber himself, or he could sell the 
lot for cash. If the latter, the sale could 
be made privately or at public auction. 
In any case, he got $5 to $6 per thou- 
sand feet stumpage. 

The lot, though, was cut as a whole. 
‘The area in half-grown trees was cut 
as well as that in mature timber. The 
steam sawmill took every tree that 
would make one round edge board 
and two slabs. All that was left was the 
young growth, and the hardwood was 
removed from this during the cord- 
wood operation that followed. 

All the lumber and wood was hauled 
by team to the railroad three miles 
distant, and shipped from there to 
different consuming centers. 
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Historic Am. Bldg. Survey — Courtesy W.P.A, 

The last up and down sawmill standing in 

New Hampshire — over 125 years old — 

located at Bow. Mr. Henry Ford moved a 

mill similar to this one from Dunbarton to 
Dearborn for his American Museum 


Peter has a different story to relate. 
He can say truly that there is no mar- 
ket for his lot at any reasonable price. 
Up to October, 1937, there was a fairly 
good market for logs and lumber but, 
along with the most rapid recession in 
the history of American business, the 
value of his lot slumped fast to the 
zero point. If we could assume that 
this condition is going to continue, 
there would be no use in considering 
his fortunes further. 

We can consider though what his 
prospects are in a market at least as 
good as that of 1937. In a market of 


Modern lumbering finds the tractor — not 
the horse 


this kind Peter can find the same op- 
portunity to sell his lot that Ebenezer 
found in the market of his day. If he 
does, it will be on the basis of the ma- 
ture timber only. The _ half-grown 
trees will scarcely figure in the trans- 
action. They produce only box boards, 
the market and price for which have 
declined to a point where the young 
trees represent little if any stumpage 
value. For the mature or good mer- 
chantable trees the stumpage price is 
equal to about what prevailed in 
Ebenezer’s time for the entire lot, or 
all the trees large and small. 

Peter can still get his good trees 
logged and sawn by a portable mill. 
But there are not so many of these 
operators nowadays. 

In the town, however, where Peter 
resides fifteen miles from the lot, there 
is a stationary mill. Lately, on account 
of improved roads for bringing logs 
and the insistence of the building 
trade for well manufactured lumber, 
this mill has been reconditioned and 
has increased its output. The owner of 
that mill will buy Peter's logs delivered 
at his mill at prices based on size and 
quality. As we have seen, there is a 
hard surfaced road to Peter’s lot and 
there are plenty of truckmen willing 
to work hard and risk the trucks they 
have paid for with slow notes. Al- 
though Peter finds he cannot cut his 
small trees and deliver them for what 
the millowner is willing to pay, he can 
net a fair stumpage price from his 
large ones. 

He decides therefore to cut the ma- 
ture timber only, and looks forward 
to another cutting during his lifetime 
of what are now the half-grown trees. 

As for improving the quality of his 
growth by the weeding out of inferior 
trees, Peter hasn't nearly as good a 
chance as had his father. Fewer chop- 
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pers are available and woods labor of 
any kind is hard to get. 

Also, the increased use of oil and 
gas has reduced the demand for fuel 
wood. 

Summarizing then, we may say that 
Peter's forest is worth about one-third 
less than was that of Ebenezer, his 
father. But Peter does have good 
value in prospect after cutting, which 
his parent did not have. 

Prospective Value 

Any form of property is a good or 
bad investment value only in compari- 
son with other investments available 
at the time. 

What were they? Money deposited 
in savings banks was paying 414%; 
carefully selected stocks and bonds 
were yielding 6% or more, as were 
many conservative private  invest- 
ments. His timber was not growing at 
that rate, and he did not know the 
risks of invested capital which he 
found out later, to his sorrow. He cut 
his timber and invested the proceeds 
at 6% and concluded he was better 
off. Later on, Ebenezer, as did most of 
the average business men of his day, 
reinvested his funds and after 1929 
lost about half of his principal. But 
that of course is hindsight, and we are 
not justified in considering that Ebe- 
nezer could have evaluated the money 
tied up in his timber in the year 1908 
as worth any less than 6% to him. 

Peter has no such investment op- 
portunity awaiting him from the re- 
turns of his timber cutting. He has no 
more knowledge of future values than 
his father had, but knowing his father’s 
experience, he is more cautious. 

He will consider only conservative 
investments, but what will such invest- 
ments yield? Money in savings banks 
will yield 214%; government bonds of 
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Activity at the pool of the Brown Co.'s 
pulp and paper mill, Cascade, N. H. 


short or moderate maturity even less. 
Some so-called high grade stocks and 
bonds can be bought to yield 4%, but 
he wishes to spread his risk and invest 
conservatively; so he concludes the 
money from the sale of his timber is 
hardly worth more than 314% to him. 
Looking over his forest he probably 
decides that the rate of growth each 
year is nearly as much as that. In this 
he may mistaken, though the 
method of timber removal he uses 
later will have a good deal to do with 
the rate of growth. 


be 


As to carrying charges, then, we 
reckon the interest on Ebenezer’s in- 
vestment at 6% and Peter’s at 314%. 


A mountain of logs and a river of logs at 


Berlin, N. H. 
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Devereux Butcher 


In the other chief item of carrying 
charges — taxes — Ebenezer was bette 
off. His timber was cut before our 
New England towns had done much 
revaluing of woodland and when the 
tax rates were low. For Peter's forest 
there are two suppositions: if located 
in an organized town of New Hamp- 
shire or Maine, the annual tax will be 
probably in the neighborhood of 3% 
on its full value. If Peter lives in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts or Vermont, 
he may be subjected to a more reason- 
able tax. However, taxes are not the 
only worries Peter has, to furrow his 
modern 1938 brow. 

There are strong forces influencing 
him to hold his forest or to cut it con- 
servatively. First, the small stumpage 
value of his half-grown saleable trees; 
second, low yield on high grade securi- 
ties in which he could invest the pro- 
and third, his own desire to 
keep his property productive. 

This last desire has been stimulated 
by his contacts with foresters and for- 
estry. Last year he was about ready to 
make a beginning by cutting a portion 
of his large timber. Then he began to 
hear the talk of regulating private 
timberlands. It was vague at first 
had to do with general patterns of ad- 
ministration with principles of 
production on a national scale. He 
knew the state forestry officials and 
liked them. He had expected that 
sooner or later they would be given 
some reasonable regulatory 
over the cutting of forests. But what 
was in prospect now was regulation 
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(Continued on page 37) 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


When Anna Kaskas was typing ‘‘Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of their country,’ in a business school in Hartford, she saw beyond 
the shift key and back spacer the third act of ‘‘Siegfried."’ With an estab- 
lished reputation as a Wagnerian contralto, she is this month singing Erda 
with the Boston Symphony at the Berkshire Festival. 

Miss Kaskas is a Yank, although her parents were Lithuanians. She was 
born in Bridgeport, moved to Hartford and made up her mind while still in 
pigtails what to do and how to do it. A music lover financed a trip to Lith- 
uania, and the days of the typewriter were over. When she came back to Con- 
necticut she was church soloist in Hartford, and nothing under heaven 
stopped her driving twice a week to New York to study with Enrico Rosati. 
Going in and out of the studio she passed Gigli, Lauri-Volpi, Tentoni. ‘*You 
too will sing at the Metropolitan,"’ said Rosati. It was true. The typewriter 


led to the foremost ofera house in the world. 
a4 


ay 
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BANGOR, MAINE 


Next time you tie your shoes in the morning, try tying them with 
your left hand and you'll have a small idea what Jack Webb, 28 
years old, has been up against. 

‘I'm going to learn to do that, you wait,’’ he whispered to a 
friend in a dark theatre, watching Tom Mix rope a running horse 
around its feet. Jack was ten years old, and would rather have been 
Tom Mix than King of England. 

“Yah, shut up, like fun you are,"’ said his friend, unimpressed. 
It looked hard enough to do with two hands, but Jack Webb had 
only one, his left. His right hand had been useless since birth. 

After he had sat through the show three times, Jack went and 
looked up a friend of his, a retired sea captain, and begged to be 
taught how to tie sailors’ knots. 

Ever hear of the crown braid, double diamond, five-leaf-clover 
or Turk’s head? They're knotty problems, all of them, some of them 
taking months to solve, but Jack has solved them all. His pet stunt 
is spelling out the names of Tom Mix and Tony with 560 feet of 
hemp and half a dozen kinds of knots in each letter. 

He claims the title of Maine’s champion knot worker — and his 
friends say he should also have the title of Maine's most patient 
man. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


When the Phi Beta Kappa made ‘‘B.K."’ a member they cited him 
thus: ‘Bertrand Kelton Hart, literary editor and dramatic critic 
of the Providence Journal, who has found leisure in the turmoil of 
newspaper offices to acquire a finer knowledge of literature than 
often comes from college training."’ B.K. began writing for a 
newspaper when he was six; he was owner, managing editor and all 
the stockholders. Next to himself his most enthusiastic readers 
were his six brothers. He went right on being an editor, or thinking 
about being one, until he climbed up to be columnist of *“The Side 
show”’ for the Providence Journal. If somebody tells B.K. that a holly 
tree in the middle of a wood should be seen at six in the morning 
when the sun lies level on the dew, he and his dog Button get up at 
five to find it. Then he will toss a little frost and silver on his type- 
writer and write it up. Mrs. Hart told us that there are more smart 
Yanks to the square foot in Rhode Island than in any other New 
England state. Shethinks (but did not say) that B.K. is the smartest. 
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NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS 


If you ask a Nantucket man to show you a typical Islander, like 
as not he'll lead you down one of those salty little side streets 


Prances Cooke MacGregor 


. artists are always painting, and introduce you to Mitch Ray, who 


makes the Lightship baskets. 

Mitch has been braiding reeds in and out of splint frames for 
thirty-five years; thirty-five years before that his father was braid 
ing reeds through splint frames, and thirty-five years before that 
Mitch's grandfather was doing the same thing. 

Lightship baskets are famous; if you have one, you're pretty apt 
to talk about it. Captains and sailors of old whaling ships used to 
weave baskets to while away time in port, and later Nantucket men 
on lightships made them after they had finished swabbing the deck 
and polishing the lamp, or whatever. 

A few years ago a summer visitor tried to lure Mitch down to 
New York to demonstrate basket-weaving at an exhibition 

““Well, I'm not much on traveling,’’ said Mitch. ‘Walking 
around the Island is traveling enough for me. Thank you just the 
same,"’ he said, “‘but I guess I'll stay in port.”’ 


= 


CHESTER, VERMONT 


They call the Rev. William J. Ballou The Riding Parson. He was 
born in Wallingford, Vt., is pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Chester and makes all his country calls on horseback 

‘““My wife has an automobile,”’ he says, ‘‘and it is very con 
venient for long-distance trips when you are in a hurry but, for rea] 
pleasure in going about, give me a good horse. Children also like 
to have the minister come to call on horseback and to pet his horse 
when they would not be interested in anything so mechanical and 
common as an automobile. 

“*T suppose that I am out-of-date, but it does not disturb me. Na 
tive Vermonters are not given to ‘going with the crowd,’ if they 
think that ‘the crowd’ is going in the wrong direction.”’ 

Mr. Ballou's other claim to fame is that he is Grand Puma of the 
Uncompromising and Irrepressible Order of Pantherites — its 
exclusive membership limited to those Vermonters who have seen 
or heard panthers or seen panther tracks. ‘‘Nobody believes us,"’ 
says Mr. Ballou cheerfully, ‘‘but we believe each other.’ 











KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire is pretty proud of Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, who has just been 


elected second vice-president of the General Federation of Women's Clubs in 
a vigorous three-way contest. But Mrs. Dickinson has done smarter things 
than that. For instance: No sooner was Lucy Jennings out of college than she 
took over her father’s lumber business and succeeded him as director of the 
Winchester National Bank. Then she married her boss, the president of the 
bank, LaFell Dickinson. She has headed the Keene Women's Club and the 
New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs; she manages a large and hos 
pitable home in Keene, just around the corner from the widest main street 
in the world, and another in Swanzey in Denman Thompson's old home- 
stead; has one of the most remarkable fern gardens in the state; is said never 
to make a speech without making a friend; and, smartest of all, has a delight 


ful daughter — who goes to Mt. Holyoke, by the way, where Mrs. Dickin 


son, her mother and her mother were all sweet gal graduates in June 
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Have You an Epitaph 
in Your Town? 


By V. S. DAVISON 


(which is a pen name for the author of Granite Laughter and Marble Tears soon to 


be published by Stephen Daye Press) 


Bae it or not, dead men 
do tell tales, and on gravestones 
throughout New England you often 
find material for a whole two-volume 
novel. For instance, there is the germ 
of a story in a pair of stones that stand 
side by side in the churchyard in Little 
Compton, R. I., which seem to exhale 
a faint aroma of romance even after 
one hundred and sixty years. The first 
one reads: 

In memory of Lidia, ye wife of Mr. 
Simeon Palmer, who died ye Decr. 26, 
1754, in ye 35th year of her age. 

The second one: 

In memory of Elizabeth who should 
have been the wife of Mr. Simeon 
Palmer, who died Aug. 4, 1776, in the 
64 year. 

One would like to know just why 
Elizabeth should have been Master 
Simeon’s wife, but history has left no 
record of the romance that must be 
buried there. 

We know more about the history of 
Seth J. Miller, who died in 1848, and 
whose epitaph in the South Rehoboth, 
Mass., cemetery reads as follows: 

My wife from me departed 
And robb’d me like a knave 
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and Twenty-five other Yankee Subscribers 


Which caused me broken-hearted 
To descend into my grave 

My children took an active part 
And to doom me did contrive 

Which stuck a dagger to my heart 
Which I could not survive. 


Seth was an eccentric chap, locally 
noted for his rhyming ability. He mar- 
ried a young and pretty woman who 
did not take kindly to farm life. They 
quarreled, and finally, when Seth in- 
sisted that their two children drink 
only buttermilk, and she held that they 
should have milk with cream in it, she 
left him. The children chose to go with 
her. Hence the epitaph. 

The voice of another wronged hus- 
band, who died in 1860, speaks from 
a tombstone in South Pelham, Mass.: 

Warren Gibbs 
died by arsenic poisoning 
Mar. 23, 1860 
Ae. 36 yrs. 5 mos. 23 d’ys, 
Think, my friends, when this you see 
How my wife hath dealt by me 
She in some oysters did prepare 
Some poison for my lot and share 
Then of the same I did partake 
And nature yielded to its fate 
Before she my wife became 
Mary Felton was her name. 
Erected by his brother, Wm. Gibbs. 





Mary’s relatives did not like this epi- 
taph and they destroyed the stone, but 
William restored it and it stands today. 

The women seem to catch it harder 
than the men, or else the men were 
more anxious to air their grievances. 
There is a stone, however, in the Elm 
Street cemetery in Milford, N. H., that 
tells us the fate of one wife in a rather 
extraordinary message to posterity: 


Caroline H. 
wife of 
Calvin Cutter M.D. 


Murdered by the Baptist Ministry & 
Baptist Churches as follows: — Sept. 
28, 1838. Aet. 33. she was accused of 
Lying in Church Meeting, by the 
Rev. D. D. Pratt & Deac. Albert 
idams condemned by the 
church unheard. She was reduced to 
poverty by Deac. William Wallace. 
When an exparte council was asked 
of the Milford Baptist church, by the 
advice of their committee, George 
Raymond, Calvin Averill & Andrew 
Hutchinson, they voted not to receive 
any communication upon the subject: 
The Rev. Mark Carpenter said he 
thought as the good old Deac. Pear- 
son said “we have got Cutter down 
and it is best to keep nim down.” The 
intentional and malicious destruc- 
tion of her character & happiness, as 
above described, destroyed her life. 
Her last words upon the subject were 
“tell the truth & the iniquity will 
come out.” 


- was 


The story back of this was carefully 
excluded from the voluminous town 
history, but a nonagenarian resident 
enlightened us as follows: Dr. Cutter 
was a somewhat flighty person, but a 
great worker in the church. Deacon 
Wallace inveigled him and his wife 
into guaranteeing the money to build 
a Baptist church in Nashua (adjacent 
to Milford), but the final cost was 
much greater than the doctor had been 
led to believe. Consequently he went 
broke, and even into debt. Whereat he 
used some irritable language to his 
churchly compeers, and when they at 
last got a chance to “get him down” 
they kept him there. But his voice 
speaks yet, and many a tourist stops to 
seek out the tombstone, which stands 
the third from the main entrance, in 
the first row. (His wife, by the way, did 
not actually die until 1843). 

Another story of accusation perpetu- 
ated in stone is in the little cemetery 
at Goshen Mill Village, N. H. It reads: 

Mary L., daughter of Levi and Mary 
Rowell, died June 22, 1854, ae 17 
years, 10 mos., 16 ds. 

Dearly beloved while on earth . . 

Deeply lamented at death . . 


Borne down by two cruel oppressors . . 
Distracted and dead. 














It is said that Mary L. went out 
to work for a woman in the village. 
After a while the woman missed a pair 
of mitts and accused the young girl of 
taking them. The girl denied the ac- 
cusation, but her mistress had repeated 
the story to her sister, and through 
the two women, it became generally 
known. The poor girl was heartbro- 
ken, went into a “decline,” and died. 

Mary's parents erected the stone, 
and there arose such a feeling in the 
community that, at one time, the se- 
lectmen talked of having the stone re- 
moved. But no action was taken, and 
now there are few left who know the 
story behind the strange verse. 

Another strange message to poster- 
ity can be found over in New Boston, 
N. H., in the cemetery on Meeting- 
House Hill. 

Thus fell the lovely blooming daughter 

By the revengeful hand of malicious Henry 

When on her way to school he met her 

And with a six self-cocked pistol shot her 

Sevilla Jones, it seems, was on her 
way to school one morning when 
Henry Sargent, the rejected suitor, met 
her and asked her for the last time to 
become his wife. When Sevilla refused 
him, he pulled a gun from his pocket 
and shot her and then shot himself. 
The bodies were found by other pupils 
on their way to school. Sevilla was 
dead, but Henry was still conscious. 
The children went for help, and the 
bodies were removed to a neighbor's 
kitchen, where Henry died a little 
later. His last request was, “that he be 
buried in the same grave with Sevilla,” 
but the request was not granted, al- 
though their graves are not far apart. 

Happier is a double epitaph to be 
seen in the cemetery in Jewett City, 
Conn. On one side of a large monu- 
ment is engraved a picture of a cow, 
under the following inscription: 

Rosa 
My first Jersey Cow 
Record 2 lbs. 15 oz. of butter 
From 13 qts. 1 day milk 

And the inscription on the other side 
of the stone concerns Rosa’s master, 
one Mr. Cady. Gurdon Cady was a 
typical Yankee and a good fiddler. As 
he entered a dance hall he would 
mount the musicians’ platform with 
great dignity and await the familiar 
orders from the floor manager, “All 
ready, Mr. Cady.” 

Mr. Cady was very particular as to 
the use of liquor on the floor, and at 
least once threw out a drinker and — 
drank the liquor himself. 

They say that during his life Mr. 
Cady bought a lot in the Jewett City 


Cemetery, marked out his grave, and 
hid bottles of liquor in the long grass at 
the corners. It is said that on the morn- 
ing of his funeral day the grave diggers, 
having completed their digging, be- 
came intoxicated, fell into the grave 
and had to be removed before the in- 
terment could take place. 

The inscription on the side of the 
stone opposite that of Rosa, the cow’s, 
reads, “All ready, Mr. Cady,” and 
carved in the stone is a fiddle and bow 
with the terse statement: 
Cady at rest.” 


“Gurdon 


Another unorthodox sentiment can 
be found in the Oneco, Conn., grave- 
yard. Alonzo Love, who died in 1908 
was a liquor dealer, but in tremendous 
raised letters on his massive monument 
are just three words: 


Vote No License. 


On the handsome stone of Emma 
Masters Tourtellot Luther who died in 
1880 in Harmony, R. L., 

If there 
I live in bliss 
If not another 
I have made the 


we read: 


is another world 


most of this. 

The epitaph speaks truly, old resi- 
dents say. Emma was a woman of sev- 
eral husbands, but men who “made the 





Washington, N. H. 


most of this world” are not lacking. In 
the Bradford Cemetery, Haverhill, 
Mass., the stone of Captain Nathaniel 
Thurston, who died in 1811, heads a 
line of seven other large handsome 
slabs, of which one is to an infant 
child, but the other six to six various 
“consorts” the doughty captain es- 
poused between 1790 and 1806. Some- 


times he would bury two consorts in 
one year. His last one, however, out- 
lived him, and refused to be buried in 
the long line. What the captain’s pe- 
culiar charm was, is, unfortunately, 
not known, but it is a matter of record 
that when a friend said to one of his 
later brides: “I don’t see how you dare 
to marry that man,” the lass (the cap- 
tain preferred them about 25 years 
younger than himself) replied: “He is 
so attractive I just couldn't refuse.” 

On the same theme, one may find 
a stone in the old cemetery in Tyngs- 
boro, N. H., which reads: 


Seven wives I have buried 
With many a fervent praver 
If we all meet in Heaven 
Won't there be trouble there! 


We find a proper rebuke to such 
uxoriousness on a stone that lies pros- 
trate in the weeds of the Park Street 
Cemetery in Woburn, Mass.: 


Here lyes the Remains of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cotton 
Daughter of the Rev. Roland Cotton 
of Sandwich, Dec’'d, Who Died 
a Virgin October 12, 1742. 
Aetatis 46 
If a Marry She 


Virgin hath not 


Sinned 

Nevertheless Such shall have trouble 
in the flesh 

But He that giveth her not in Mar 
rage, doth better 

She is happier if she so Abide. 


The well-known Jones family fig- 
ures many times in New England. The 
oldest one, Dr. John Jones, was in- 
terred at Hollis, N. H., on July 14, 
1796, at the age of 69: 

In youth he was a scholar bright 
In learning he took great delight 


He was a major’s only son 
It was for love he was undone. 


The above is the first of 112 stanzas 
that John wrote as his autobiography. 
Mr. F. C. Hardy of Hollis says there 
are two manuscript copies extant, of 
which he owns one. 

A small stone in the old cemetery 
in Washington, N. H., bears this sim- 
ple inscription: 


Capt. Samuel Jones’ Leg 
Was Amputated July 7, 1804. 


Ihe worthy captain buried his limb 
there, but later he removed to Rhode 
Island, where the rest of him is buried. 
This unusual situation offers material 
for high philosophic speculation to 
such people as believe in the instan- 
taneous physical resurrection of the 
body on Judgment Day. 

Another John Jones speaks as fol- 
lows from his grave in West Ripley, in 
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Henry N., son of Daniel and Charlotte Sar- 
gent, died Jan. 13, 1854. AZ. 23 y’rs. 5 mo's. 
Murderer of Sevilla Jones 
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Rear of ‘‘Heavenly Crown’’ Rich’s stone, 
Bass Harbor, Me., showing spectral face and 
body surmounted by a pronged crown, anda 
baby in its arms. (Take a look with a good 
magnifying glass) yy ca . oe : et 
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that last stronghold of rugged indi- 


vidualism, the State of Maine: 
John L. Jones 
— Born Feb. 7, 1811 — 
— Died Aug. 11, 1875 — 
I came without my own consent 
Lived a few years, much discontent 
At human errors grieving; 
I ruled myself by reason’s laws 
But got contempt and not applause 
Because of disbelieving. 
For nothing e’er could me content 
To faith some people did assent 
Alone could gain salvation. 
But now the grass does me enclose 
The superstitious will suppose 
I am doomed to hell’s damnation. 
But as to that they do not know 
Opinions oft from ignorance flow 
Devoid of some foundation. 
’Tis easy men should be deceived 
When anything by them believed 
Without a demonstration. 

Besides the Jones family, the Wood 
family is well represented in New Eng- 
land, and the tribe can well be proud 
of this humorous play upon the name: 

Here lies one Wood 

Enclosed in wood. 
One wood within another; 

The outer wood is very good, 
We cannot praise the other. 

This is in a Winslow, Maine, ceme- 
tery. 

Nor is Vermont deficient in this 
revealing graveyard literature. From 
Whitingham in the south, where a 
monument to Brigham Young states 
that he was “A Man of Superb Equip- 
ment” to Burlington where one finds 
this verse, 

Beneath this stone our baby lays, 
He neither crys nor hollers, 
He lived just one and twenty days 
And cost us forty dollars. 
there are unusual epitaphs in every 
town. Just wander through the old 
cemeteries in Vernon, in Brattleboro, 
in Newfane, in Rockingham, Cuttings- 
ville, Bristol, Berlin Corners, Barre, 
Plainfield, Stowe, Manchester, Danby 
Four Corners, Concord Four Corners, 
Westminster, to name a few, and you 
will find some choice tombstone tid- 
bits to reward your effort. 

One in Manchester, Vt., bears this 

inscription: 
In Memory of Rufus Munson, who 
Died Septr. 13th 1797 in the 35th year 
of his Age & left a Widow & 4 Chil- 
dren the tow first letters of thare 
names is thus: C.M: G.M: B.M: P.M: 


Death like an overflowing straem 
Sweeps us away our life’s sadream 

An empty tale a morning flowr 

Cut down and witherd in an hour. 

Another in Ryegate Corner, Vt., 
reads: 
I lived on earth, I died on earth 
In earth I am interred, 
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All that have life are sure of death, 
The rest may be inferred. 


And in Plainfield Center: 


This blooming youth with health so fair 
To his uncle’s mill pond did repare; 
Undressed himself and did plunge in 

But never did come out again. 


And in East Brookfield: 


In memory of Mrs. Patty, consort of 
Mr. John Hopkins who died July 5th, 
1808, aged 25 years. 


Turn from your mirror and behold in me 

At once what others can’t, or dare not, see. 
Unvarnished, I the real truth impart 

Nor here am placed but to direct the heart 
Survey me well, ye fair ones, and believe 

The grave may terrify, but can’t deceive. 
On beauty’s fragile state no mortal can depend 

Here youth and pleasure and sorrow end 
Here drops the mask, here shuts the final scene 

Nor differs 

sixteen. 

Yet virtue still against decay can arm 

And even lend mortality a charm. 


grave three score from gay 


Farewell, remember, nor my words despise, 

The only happy ones are the truly wise. 

A lady whom we would all rejoice 
to have known was Hannah Brackett, 
who died at Portsmouth, N. H., in 
1816 in her 71st year: 

A pious, chearful, rational Christian 
Possessing an active and intelligent 
Mind Much of her time was em- 
ployed in Literary pursuits and her 
acquirements were manifested with 
that Female Diffidence which made 
her conversation pleasing to Men of 
Science. 

Another one whom we must admire 
for his qualities, not to mention his 
age, was “Granther” Pratt (1686-1800) 
who lies in the Shutesbury Center, 
Mass., burying ground. On his grave 
is the following inscription: 

He was remarkable, cheerful in his 
disposition temperate in his 
habits. He swung a scythe 101 con- 
secutive years and mounted a horse 
without assistance at the age of 110. 


and 


Again, we find fine qualities en- 
graved on an old stone in a cemetery 


in Littleton, N. H. 


Uniting an amiable disposition with 
a sound understanding she was con- 
stant, cheerful and judicious in the 
discharge of her domestic and social 
duties. Her life was a practical exam- 
ple of pure religion. 

Spread out before us in the cemetery 
in Shirley Center, Mass., is a man’s 
philosophy of life, not to be despised 
for the utter frankness expressed 
therein: 

Albert Warren Kelsey 
1840-1921 

Here lies Albert W. Kelsey 

Stranger pause and read his story 

He asks a smile no tears or else 


He has failed in his memento morn. 
Born in Boston died in Philadelphia 


Shared the sunlight eighty-one years 

By his wife Jennette had nine children 

Lived without hope died without fears 

He ate and drank and sinned and suffered 

ind sucked his orange very dry 

Travelled far, read much and pondered 

Why we are born to laugh and cry 

All who wish for life Eternal 

Welcome are to what they'd keep 

Here lies one whose sigh supernal 

Was for everlasting sleep. 

Portsmouth, N. H., has many ceme- 
teries, all of them interesting. In the 
city’s largest burying ground is a stone 
to Oliver Tucker, who, although “a 
true Democrat” was yet “a kind affec- 
tionate husband and parent.” 

The Charter Street Cemetery in 
Salem, Mass., has many stones curious 
for their inscriptions, carvings, literary 
and historical associations, besides one 
that a huge willow tree has half en- 
gulfed. 

Newburyport is another noteworthy 
town. The old cemetery at the lowe 
end of High Street, the “Old Hill” 
Cemetery, and the one at St. Paul’s 
Church, all possess remarkable items, 
from Mary McHard, “who was killed 
by swallowing a pea at her own table”; 
to Timothy Noyes, who advises “all 
children whos nam is Noyes, make 
Jesus Christ your ondly choyse;” etc. 

Likewise Hollis, N. H., though pos- 
sessing almost none of the rare epi- 
taphs ascribed to it by pious compilers 
of epitaph books, does have an un- 
usual number that are more than 
mildly interesting. We have men- 
tioned Dr. Jones. In the same yard lies 
Joanna Farley, “the natural parent of 
200 offspring’; Benjamin Parker, 
Thomas Flagg, and several others 
whose last words are worth stopping 
to read. (Incidentally, and we don’t 
care whether it is free advertising or 
not, you can get the best ice cream in 
New England at Locke’s, just across 
the road from that graveyard.) 

Not far from Hollis is the Pepperell 
Center, Mass., cemetery, of which the 
old part contains quite a few odd epi- 
taphs, and in the adjoining town of 
Groton we find a striking memento of 
the old religious spirit that animated 
the Pilgrims, Puritans, and other 
Heretics who fled to New England to 
escape persecution: 

In memory of Mr. James 
Park (Son of Mr. William 
Park Stone Cutter & Mrs. Anna 
his Wife) He was Born In 
Scotland in ye Barronre of 
Glasgow March 19th 1741. 
And Died Feby 23d, 1778. 
He died no Libertine, there is two 
Extremes the world has always run 
into, since ye fall of Adam. Ist Papists 
have exceded in boundlesse domina- 




















tion and tyranny over ye consciences 
of men: & whatever is contrary to ye 
lawlesse decrees of there Councells & 
Popes, is an unexpiable heresie & 
cannot be purged but by fire and 
fagot. 2. 
of conscience to 


Whoever refuse subjection 

that Enemy of 
Christ, & to that woman-mistresse of 
witchcraft, onwhose skirts is found 
ye Blood of ye martyrs of Jesus, is 
Presently an heretick, and his argu- 
ments answered with burning-quicke, 
this tyranny over conscience we dis- 
claime; yet for that ought not ye 
other extremity of wild toleration be 
imbraced. 

And on a slate headstone in Fort 
Hill Cemetery, Winslow, Maine, we 
read: 

Here lies the body of Richard Thomas 

An Inglishman by birth, 

A Whig of 76. 

By occupation a cooper, 

Now food for the worms. 

Like an old rumpunchen, 

Marked, numbered and shooked 

He will be raised again and finished off 

By his Creator. 

He died Sept. 28, 1824. Aged 75. 

America, my adopted country, 

My best advice to you is this; 

Take care of your liberties. 

As being “epitaphs without words,” 
there is the stone of “Grizzly” Adams 
near the center of the cemetery at 
Charlton, Mass. At the top of the stone 
is a fine carving representing the old 
hunter, leaning on his trusty musket 
and clad in the costume of the period, 
standing beneath a tree, while beside 
him, excellently carved, is the shaggy 
head and fore-part of a huge grizzly. 

While in the Main Street Cemetery 
of Leominster, Mass., stands a large 
monument to Joseph Palmer. He was 
an associate of Bronson Alcott in his 
community farm affair, and his in- 
credible history is related at length in 
a separate chapter of C. E. Sears’ book, 
“Bronson Alcott and Fruitlands.”’ The 
old gentieman sported a noble and 
luxuriant beard, for which he was put 
into jail and submitted to many in- 
dignities. On his monument is carved 
a beautiful head, cameo-fashion, 
adorned with a tremendous moustache 
and beard, while below, for sole epi- 
taph, we read: 

Persecuted for 
wearing the beard. 

Although one or two very choice 
items may be found in any of the Bos- 
ton burying-grounds, as in Charles- 
town, where we read that Elizabeth 
Phillips, a licensed midwife, brought 
no less than 130,000 children into the 
world, yet the seeker of the quaint and 
the quizzical will find his efforts best 
rewarded in the Copp’s Hill Cemetery, 
the Mt. Auburn, and the Old North 


Cemetery at Upham’s Corner in Dor- 
chester. From this latter cemetery one 
may read the following rather touch- 
ing headstone text: 

As sexton, with my good spade I learned 

To delve beneath the sod 

Where body to the earth returned 

But spirit to its God. 

Years 27 this toil I bore 

And midst deaths oft was spared. 

Seven hundred graves and 34 

I dug, then mine prepared. 

And when at last, I, too, must die 

Someone else the bell will toll 

is here my mortal relics lie, 


May Heaven receive my soul. 


Also in this cemetery at Dorchester 
are many amusing epitaphs such as the 
ones to Wm. Poole, Daniel Davenport, 
Ephraim Davenport, Humpry Ather- 
ton, said to have been a notorious 
witch-baiter, Mary Meade, Miriam 
Wood, and others. In Mt. Auburn, in 
Cambridge, the most beautiful grave- 
yard in the east, and perhaps in the 
country, is to be seen a massive monu- 
ment to “Truth,” elaborately carved. 
The man who erected it believed that 
Truth was dead, and so deserved a 
gravestone. 

Most oldtime headstones tell a soli- 
tary But in the Old Center 
Cemetery at Royalston, Mass., there 
stands an ancient multiple-arched slate 
marker. Below a broken row of pa- 
thetic moon-faced little angels’ heads 
is a simple record of the terrible spring 
of 1795, when death struck suddenly 
and swiftly in home after home, until 
half the children of the community 
had been stricken down with the dread 
throat distemper. This one stone was 
erected in remembrance of sixty-seven 
village children by Silas and Hannah 
Heywood, whose own home had been 
desolated by the loss of their five chil- 
dren. The inscription reads: 


story. 


Sacred to the 
memory of 
Misses Hannah Heywood, Betsey Heywood, 
Grace Heywood, Master Benjamin Heywood 
and Miss Sarah Heywood. 
The amiable Children of Mr. Silas 
Heywood & Mrs. Hannah his wife 
Benj" ipril 19th 
1795 aged 5 years 9 months 
Hannah May 16th 1795 aged 14 years 
4 months, Sarah May 22nd 1795 
aged 2 years 10 months 
Betsey May 23rd 1795 aged 13 years 
1 month 
Grace May 30, 
months 


died of a feaver 


1795 aged 10 years 3 


ill these agreable daughters fell 
a prey to the Throat Distemper so 
speedily were these lovely flowers cut 
down in all the bloom of youth, 
health and chearfulness, so soon may 
other Children vanish from their par 
ents & friends, & enter upon an awful 


Eternity. these afecting instances with 


62 more Children and youth who 
died near the same time in this Town 
of the same painful disease strik- 
ingly illustrates the Words of holy 
Job “Man cometh forth like a flower 
& is cut down, he fleeth also as a 

shadow and continueth not.” 

Tis God who lifts our comforts high, 

Or sinks them in the grave, 

He gives & (blessed be his name) 

He takes but what he gave 

Another unnatural exit from this 
life can be found in the Old Center 
Burying Ground at Tewksbury, Mass., 
on the gravestone of Lieut. William 
Kitteredge: 

He’s gone at length, how many grieve 
Whom he did generously relieve 

But O how shocking he expire 
imidst the flames of raging fire. 

Yet all who sleep in Christ are blessed 
Whatever way they are undressed. 

One is impressed with the optimism 
shown in the following inscription in 
the village graveyard at West Dennis, 
Mass.: 

In Memory of Two Sons 
of 
Zeno and Desire Crowell 


who were drowned together in 


Killey’s Pond, February 3 1838 
Zeno 

aged 10 years, 8 mos, 22 days 
David 


aged 6 years, 3 mos, 28 days 


Dear Parents, cease! ’tis needless 

to complain 
What’s loss to you is our eternal gain, 
The slip we made beneath the ice, 
Has placed our souls in Paradise. 


Youthful 
throughout 


disasters were many 
New England. Almost 
every little town cemetery has its child 
tragedy like the following one in the 
old Marlborough, N. H., cemetery. It 
is in memory of a little girl who was 
scalded resulting in death in Novem- 
ber of the year when she would have 
been six years old at Christmas time. 
It follows: 

By boiling cider she was slain 

When scarsely six of age 

ind her exquisite racking pain 

Removed her from the stage 

But her immortal spirit went 

To the Eternal King 

Where all the Godly ones are 

His love and praise to sing 


sent 


Here is another disastrous message, 
but one which carries a warning not 
without its humor; it is in the village 
cemetery at Ashfield, Mass., the stone 
dedicated to Stephen Owen, son of Dr. 
Knowlton, who died “Sept. 11, 1849, 
aged 20 yrs. 10 mos. 12 ds.” 

Reader, If your friend breathes too 


frequently, however mild the other 


symptoms, rest not easy under the 
fallacious idea that “It is nothing but 


a cold.” 


(Continued on page 35) 
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‘Le big event of the day, 
the Dinner, had already been. 

Then, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, after the women had 
washed up the dishes, there would be 
a sort of lull in the festivities, which 
by that time had simmered down to 
what were known as “gabfests” among 
the women. The men were playing 
baseball out in the cow pasture. 

Aunt Agnes (she was my mother, 
but her nieces and nephews so pre- 
dominated on this day as to usurp all 
rights of family nomenclature) always 
sensed this lull first, for she was my 
Grandfather Abbey's eldest child and 
felt responsible for keeping things 
moving. She liked to go places, but 
she also liked to go home when it was 
time; and so we were always the first 
to leave. She had been the one to start 
the Abbey Reunion, but “after thirty 
years,” she admitted, “these family re- 
unions ain’t what they're cracked up 
to be.” 

So she would rise abruptly from her 
rocker and call out toward the “ball- 
field”’: 

“Chance! Oh, Chance! You're the 
president. We'd better be having our 
business meetin’. Some of us are 
thinkin’ about goin’ home.” 

But the ball game was not to be in- 
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Peegsy Duty 


CREAM OF THE EARTH 


An Old Home Day Story 


By PAUL H. OEHSER 


tercepted without a struggle, and 
Aunt Agnes finally had to traipse out 
and speak to Uncle Henry (my father), 
who was playing left field and having 
a lot of fun, but knowing full well that 
he would be so lame and stiff the next 
day that he'd hardly be able to ride a 
hayrake. Uncle Henry had no author- 
ity over the president, but when he 
started toward the house the rest all 
followed. 

When the crowd had finally assem- 
bled, after a great deal of horseplay, 
Uncle Chance Abbey would throw one 
leg over the porch rail, take off his hat, 
and shout: 

“The meeting will now come to 
order. | appoint Harry Austin ser- 
geant-at-arms. We will hear the read- 
ing of the last minutes by the secretary. 
Quiet, please!” 

Whereupon the secretary, usually 
one of the Elliott girls who had taught 
school, would arise and read from a 
dog-eared record book: 

“The twenty-ninth annual reunion 
of the descendants of Nathan and 
Louisa Abbey was held Saturday, Aug- 
ust 25, 19—, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chauncey N. Abbey, fifty-three 
relatives being present. After a boun- 
teous dinner served on the lawn, 


a business meeting was held and 


Usually there are Old Home Day parades — 
and such. Here are a couple of typical prize 
the Quinns (not Quints) of 
Hancock, N. H. 


winners 


the following officers were elected: 

President Chance Abbey 

Vice President ... Lorenzo Hardy 

a eee Clara Elliott 

Treasure} Gerald French 
On invitation, it was voted to hold the 
next reunion at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd Easterly, the last Saturday 
in August.” 

The secretary also would call the 
roll and read off the births and mar- 
riages of the year and the names of 
any who had died: the “hatched, 
matched, and dispatched,” as my 
Uncle Will used to say. 

The meeting from here on would 
gradually lose what seriousness it may 
have had, beginning with a barrage of 
quips hurled at the treasurer, who 
would deny all knowledge of having 
been elected but finally would have to 
produce the $2.65 left from the previ- 
ous year’s collection after the ice cream 
had been paid for. Then would follow 
a perfunctory re-election of officers, 
with a procedure that would floor the 
most liberal parliamentarian. It be- 
came harder and harder, even with the 
aid of the sergeant-at-arms, to main- 
tain order, for the kids were edging 
away toward the ice cream freezers, 
where Aunt Addie was already scoop- 
ing it out and filling the dishes for the 
second round that day. 

Somebody had filled Uncle Renzo’s 
pockets with chicken bones, and the 
idea was rapidly spreading. Chicken 
bones were being surreptitiously 
dropped down necks and in pockets 
until it became a greasily rowdy game. 
Then someone hit Aunt Esther in the 


eye with one, and president § an- 
nounced: 
“The ayes have it—we'’re ad- 


journed!” 

There were two of these annual re- 
unions in my family—one of my 
mother’s folks and one of my father’s. 
The Abbeys’ rule was “Bring enough 
for yourself and one more,” and there 
was something of an unwritten law 
that “enough” included chicken and 
cake. The Abbeys were mostly farm- 
ers. The Oehsers, on the other hand, a 
little more urban, had a Refreshment 
Committee who told you in advance 
what to bring to eat. It was the com- 
mittee’s fault if there wasn’t enough, 
whereas the Abbeys could blame no 
one but themselves. Running mostly 
to cake and fowl, their diet may not 
have been so balanced as the Oehsers’, 





























but I have never heard anyone com- 
plain about it. 

I shall always remember with what 
anticipation we kids looked forward 
to these reunions. They were two big 
events to relieve the humdrum of our 
rural summers. One was held in June 
or early in July, preferably just before 
haying began; the other late in Aug- 
ust just before school reopened. In 
between, of course, there was the Town 
Picnic, but we were never sure of that. 
But the family reunion was a tradition 
that could not be so easily disregarded. 

One year, | remember, it came to my 
mother’s ears that Uncle Floyd wasn’t 
coming to the reunion. 

“Well, I declare, it’s a funny thing,” 
she said, as she put the lid back on the 
churn and began pumping the handle 
vigorously up and down, “it’s a funny 
thing he’s so much busier than the 
rest of us. I guess it caught us last year 
right in cherry pickin’. His little old 
dab of hay can wait a day.” 

The upshot of it was that Uncle 
Floyd showed up with the rest of us. 
I don’t know what we should have 
done without Uncle Floyd anyway, for 
he always brought watermelons, which 
somehow to us farm kids of that partic- 
ular decade were an exotic luxury 
that fittingly climaxed a meal of fried 
chicken, meat loaf, mashed and scal- 
loped potatoes, baked beans, “nerv- 
ous” pudding, pickles, rolls, pie, cake, 
bananas, ice cream, lemonade, and 
more chicken. By that stage of the 
meal, too, there would come the omi- 
nous warning: “You young ones better 
not eat too much.” Somebody knew a 
kid once who died eating watermelon 
—to us a somewhat nebulous circum- 
stance that seemed to serve as a chal- 
lenge rather than as a deterrent to oun 
insatiable and unreasonable appetites. 

Our reunions probably were no dif- 





Then you'll find almost everybody out for 
Old Home Week Parade Day. Here are 
Miss Margaret Perry, Hancock artist, and 
Mr. John F. G. 


Gunther, local architect 


the hundreds of others 
held every summer in Greendale and 
other counties, except I think our 
families got along better than lots of 
others. There was never any “I'm not 
going if she’s going to be there.” 
Sometimes we used to have to speak 
pieces at the reunions, usually some- 
thing we had learned in school or Sun- 
day School. My cousin Loisetta who 


ferent from 


Pessy Duffy 


Men in the pub- 
lic eye are always 
in demand at 
Old Home Day 
gatherings. Here 
you see Gove 
noi Murphy of 
New Hampshire 
and Foste?1 
Han- 
, N. H., can- 
didate for U. S. 
Congress 


Stearns of 


cot k 





Peasy Duffy 


died, once spoke a piece entitled “Will 
There Be Any Whistling in Heaven?” 
I'd give a quarter to have the words to 
that now. Almost always, at the end of 
the program, we all sang “God Be 
with You Till We Meet Again.” Piece 
speaking, however, did not survive 
long — it seemed to break too much 
into the ball games and the eating, and 
to require a formality that was alien 
to the purposes of the day. 

Last year I went back, after missing 
eight or ten reunions. 

My Aunt Esther said: “Well, Paul, 
I didn’t expect to see you today.” 

And my cousin Warren, the under- 
taker, said: “Well, how do you like 
working in Washington? Have you 
seen our friend Franklin D. lately?” 

But the others simply shook hands 
and said: “Hello, Paul. How are you?” 

That's the way our family is. 

I'd like to go back every year, but I 
know the reunions will go on just the 
same whether I am there or not; and 
when I do go the folks are glad to see 
me, and I them, in a way that needs 
few words. The Abbeys are nice peo- 
ple, and the Oehsers have long claimed 
to be the cream of the earth, and in 
the thirty-four years I have known 
them, no one, so far as I know, has 
denied that they are. 
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Personality in Antiques 


By ISABELLE C. 


My, HOUSE literally bulges 


with antiques, and I wouldn't part 
with one for any price. But neither 
would I give five cents for the choicest 
piece of Sheraton I could pick up else- 
where. 

I know little or nothing about an- 
tique furniture or the endless variety 
of Americana. I watch my friends 
plunge, frenzied, from one auction to 
another, and view without envy their 
precious purchases, “picked up for 
practically nothing, my dear.” I have 
traveled through miles of hallways 
festooned with old-time weapons and 
fire buckets, frowning family portraits 
and daintily worked samplers. I've sat 
on a stiff-legged parlor chair and gazed 
stoically at the tuneless yellow-ivory 
keyboard of the first piano made by 
Chickering, and a two-thousand-dollar 
Martha Washington  sewing-table 
(original) has failed to break down my 
self-control. Other people's antiques 
leave me as cold as a February tourist 
on top of Mount Washington. But my 
own antiques I view with a difference. 

It is personality in antiques that 
moves me, that inherent quality of in- 
dividuality which stirs memory or pro- 
vokes speculation — the perpetuation 
of the ego which is a dominant charac- 
teristic of every true Yankee. 

I love the San Domingo mahogany 
bureau my grandmother gave me on 
my wedding day, because it is a part of 
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her heritage and mine. I remembei 
that it was in the little top drawers she 
used to store her pork cake, made from 
a long-forgotten recipe. The ragged 
knot holes in the back still show where 
the rats went in search of a morsel of 
the delicious confection. ‘To Grandma 
the lovely chest of drawers was not an 
antique —it was a useful article of 
furniture. It belonged to her mother 
before her, but I doubt if she ever 
thought of deliberately preserving it 
for posterity. By what devious course 
it degenerated from bedroom to 
kitchen I do not know. It was handy. 
Grandma’s bedroom, next to _ the 
kitchen, had an air-tight stove which 
was used in time of sickness, but to 
keep it burning was extravagance 
when the kitchen stove, stuffed to the 
covers with hardwood sticks, kept both 


Elders of Peterboro, New Hampshire in 
autos of bygone days — reading from left to 
right: Renault ’07, Mr. Herbert F. Nichols 
and M. A. Wilder; one-lung Cadillac ’02, 
front seat Eben W. Jones and A. L. Shat- 
tuck, back seat William F. Dane, A. F. 
Grimes and Charles Elliot; two-cylinder 
Mitchell ’01, Fred J. Ames and Andrew J. 
Walbridge; one-lung, three-wheel Knox 
00, Charles Perry and Albert W. Noone; 
this last was the first car owned in Peter- 
boro. Of the twelve elders, Jones, Shattuck 
and Grimes are still alive, James M. Cum- 
mings was not present when this photo was 
taken 








rooms warm enough. But the pantry 
was cold all winter, and that delectable 
pungent pork cake had to be kept 
moist enough to crumble at the first 
bite; so Grandma’s bureau became an 
improvised larder. The golden brown 
of the mahogany grew dark with dirt 
as well as age and it took on the odor 
of fresh-killed pig sizzling at breakfast 
time, the hot yeasty fragrance of fresh- 
baked bread, the spicy smell of pun- 
kin pie and pickles. Its smooth from 
turned knobs grew from 
greasy marauding fingers. Grandpa 
“borried” one knob to put on an out- 
house door. But the bureau still sur- 
vived. Years later, Grandma showed it 
to me, at last polished and properly 
reinstated in her own room, the bot- 
tom drawer filled with her neatly 
ordered grave clothes, complete to a 
pair of white cotton stockings. 

The Governor Winthrop desk, now 
brave in brass draw pulls and shining 
escutcheons, has had as checkered a 
career. I first beheld it leaning against 
the warm brick oven down at the farm- 
house kitchen. Some of the cunning 
white enamel knobs were already miss- 
ing from the little drawers. If another 
fell off, one merely tossed it into the 
drawer with the rest of the scrap. 
Grandpa's nails and hammer might 
be found in any one of the four larger 
drawers below, most of which stuck 
and had to be hitched first this way 
then that to find the concealed treas- 
ure — wads of twine, clean wrapping 
paper, packages of seed, a bag of bone 
fertilizer or — joy, oh, joy —a stick of 
peppermint candy. 

No one ever used the beautifully 
polished drop-leaf top supported by 
mahogany drawer pulls for its legiti- 


smoother 


+ 


Photo by C. A. Walbridge, courtesy Major A. Erland Goyette 











mate purpose. Grandpa made out his 
orders from the seed catalog on the 
broad, square-legged deal table in the 
middle of the kitchen, and kept his 
accounts in neat bundles tied with 
twine in a packing box under the back 
stairs. It was handier. Perhaps before 
my day, the Governor Winthrop sat 
in the front parlor on the red Brussels 
carpet. 

Then there is Grandma's grape- 
encrusted silver tea set, her wedding 
china of ivory with gold rims and the 
fourleaf clover in the bottom of each 
cup. The silver, massive and formal, 
was used only on Sundays when the 
minister took dinner with them. It 
consisted of seven pieces, a coffee pot 
of great measure, a smaller pot of like 
design for the China tea and one 
smaller still for hot water. A big sugar 
bowl for loose sugar and a tall pitcher, 
broad-mouthed enough to pour thick 
yellow cream, and, if you wanted to be 
stylish, a short fat bowl for the rare1 
lump sugar — which was handy, too, 
to pop into the baby’s mouth if he 
cried when you were having company. 
The loveliest piece of all was the open- 
mouthed silver bowl for slops. Why it 
was lined in gold will always remain 
a mystery. It seemed a sacrilege to 
dump tea grounds into a cup beautiful 
enough for the Communion. Not even 
Grandpa dared to divert so beautiful 
a service from its legitimate use, for 
Grandma's silver service signified 
quality in its day. One found its like 
only in the homes of sea-captains 
or the wealthier merchants. It still 
stands as the crest of true Yankee-dom. 

But the wedding china. That was 
used most every day. The stained and 
cracked yellow tea-pot with the nick 
in its gold-tipped spout must have 
poured forth enough tea in its time to 
launch one of Grandpa’s four-masted 
schooners. Infant damnation and se- 
cession were discussed over those now 
yellowed tea-cups; Liberty and Union, 
over thinly buttered slices of home 
baked bread and sauce — blueberries 
gathered on thick, hot days in August, 
strawberries fresh with the dew from 
growing hayfields, quince from the 
tree behind the barn, plums, cherries, 
applesauce, currant jelly, Concord 
grapes, topped off with a piece of dark 
fruit suet cake, “setting” since last 
Thanksgiving. Just as the Union by 
some miracle survived the ravages of 
Civil War, so the gold-banded tea set 
survived intact, a_ testimonial of 
Yankee endurance. 

Grandfather's steeple clock is still 
ticking away the moments of his im- 


mortality. Every night of his life that 
I can recall, at precisely eight o'clock, 
Grandpa shuffled toward the mantel 
and took out the great brass key. First 
he wound the coil toward the left for 
the striker, then to the right for the 
time. No slovenly eight-day clocks in 
Grandfather’s house, nor alarm clocks 
either. He rose at five o’clock summet 
and winter, and, except on long light 
evenings in the Spring, went to bed at 
eight. Years after he had left the farm 
he maintained his habits of regularity. 
It was no waste of oil to eat breakfast 
by lamplight, but it was woeful ex- 
travagance to read till nine at night. 
No hand but his ever touched that 
clock as long as he lived; it still ticks 
steadily but sometimes, to my hearing, 








RUA Yankee Housewife? 
ALL RIGHT — PROVE IT 
By Louise Crathern Russell 


1. The housewife is “sugarin’-off” in 
the kitchen. What does she mean by 
lifting? airing? 
granulating? 


9 


graining? stirring-off? 


What is a sausage-gun, and from 
what farm-animal are the sausage-cases 
procured? 

3. How does she use the following 
kitchen utensils —trencher? piggin? 
skeel? losset? keeler? noggin? 

4. What is a splinter-broom? 

5. In what way does the house-wife 
prepare the brick-oven for Saturday's 
baking? 

6. To 
does she 


household 
bark, 


what three 
put the berries, 
wood of the red sumach? 

7. For what ailments does she use 
the following dried herbs, hanging 
from the kitchen rafters: catnip? 
pennyroyal? thoroughwort? yarrow? 
hoarhound? sweet flag-root? 

8. What is a cheese-basket? tallow- 
dip? cracker-stamp? Scotch-kettle? swiz- 
zle-stick? 

9. The children the 
burning on the chimney-back and call 
What 


uses 
and 


notice soot 
it “people going to meeting”. 
weather-sign is it? 

10. How does the maid warm the 
beds? 

11. Says the housewife to the vegeta- 
ble peddler: “Mighty small potatoes 
and few in a hill!” 

12. Says the store-owner to the clerk 
when the housewife is purchasing salt: 
“Give her honest measure, but don’t 
kick the salt!” 


(Answers on page 39) 


resentfully, and it has grown utterly 
independent in striking its own hour. 

As the steeple clock was Grandpa’s 
indisputably, so was the music box 
Grandma’s. Inside the cover is a gar- 
land of dancing cherubs presumably 
caroling the ten favorite tunes of the 
day. How many, many times I have sat 
rapt listening to “The Anvil Chorus,” 


“Hear Me, Norma,” “The Bridal 
March” from Lohengrin and “I 
Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble 


Halls,” tinkling from that little magic 
box. No radio ever gave me the thrill 
or furnished the variety of entertain- 
ment as did those 
repeated tunes. 

My most cherished antique is a small 
inlaid box brought in the West Indies 
more than a century ago. It is an ob- 
long miniature chest beaded with 
maple on the side and set in alternate 
blocks of mahogany and maple on top. 
Inside is a mirror and a small tray 
with compartments and three cushions. 
It was probably intended as a sewing 
box. It belonged to my maternal 
grandmother and was brought home 
by her only brother and presented to 
his favorite little sister at the end of 
his first sea voyage, the only one from 
which he ever returned. I can picture 
the delight of that dark-eyed girl with 
her corkscrew and stiff ruffled 
dress when the treasure from “furrin’ 
parts’ was laid in her small hands. It 
was on Grandmother's parlor table for 
years, filled with the little trinkets she 
cherished, an ivory fan, a pair of lace 
mitts and a daguerreotype of herself 
as a bride. She and Grandpa took up 
a tract of government land, built a 
home, cultivated a farm in the wilder- 
ness and raised ten children. Ten chil- 
dren thirty miles from a settlement or 
a doctor and never lost one. She car- 
ried a shot gun under her arm to pro- 
tect herself from the bears when she 
went in search of the cows. She baked, 
spun, knit, and wile, 
mother, doctor, nurse, companion and 
teacher to her great That is 
what the little sewing box reminds me 


ten short oft- 


curls 


wove, was 


brood. 


of, the complete courage, the unfailing 
devotion and superhuman achieve- 
ment of that pioneer grandmother. 
It's not an antique, but a symbol of 
Yankee endurance. 


These antiques will have a message 
for my daughter to whom they will 
some day belong, a message for her 
and for her children. To me that’s 
what antiques mean, if they mean 
anything at all — personality and pride 
in the Yankee tradition. 
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Is Longfellow’s day at Portland Acad- 
emy, the girls sat on one side of the 
school aisle and the boys on the other, 
facing towards the center. Tradition 
says that the boys cut peep-holes in 
their desk-lids so that they might look 
at the girls while ostensibly hunting 
for a lost eraser. Holmes’s description 
of the Brick Academy, at Andover, is 
given in his poem, “The School Boy”: 


“How all comes back! The upward-slant- 
ing floor, 
The masters’ thrones that flank the cen- 
tral door, 
The long outstretching alleys that divide 
The rows of desks that stand on either 
side, 
The staring boys, a face to every desk, 
Bright, dull, pale, blooming, common, 
picturesque. 
Grave is the master’s look, his forehead 
wears 
Thick rows of wrinkles, prints of worrying 
cares. 
Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule, 
His most of all whose kingdom is a 
school.” 


The hours were very long, and there 
was little chance for relaxation. Under 
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The Rise of 
the New England Academies 


By CLAUDE MOORE FUESS 


This is the last of a series on the 

New England Academies. Anyone 

interested in procuring this entire 

series in four parts, write us imme- 

diately, as we have only a few more 
copies 


Master Pearson, at Andover, little Jo- 
siah Quincy, afterwards Mayor of Bos- 
ton and President of Harvard College, 
sat, when he was only six years old, on 
a hard bench for eight hours every 
week-day, with an hour’s respite for 
lunch. At Leicester Academy, at late as 
1820, the school day stretched from 8 to 
12, and from 2 to 6. 

There was then no pretense that 
studies should be made interesting or 
enticing. Nevertheless students needed 
little urging, for the spirit of industry 
prevailed in nearly every classroom. 
The language side of the curriculum, 
which, in the more rural academies, 
gradually lost its importance, consisted 
almost entirely of memory work. Stu- 
dents were sometimes required to re- 
cite a Latin declension parrot-fashion 
both backwards and forwards, and be- 





Williston Academy boys debate 


ginners had to repeat whole pages of 
Cheever’s “Accidence.”” Until after the 
Civil War, all examinations were oral, 
and boys had to stand, like witnesses or 
criminals, on a platform facing the 
class and undergo a gruelling cate- 
chism before their fellows. The “Eng- 
lish studies,” as we have seen, extended 
into many fields, and a teacher, even 
though modest by nature, had to be 
ready to take all knowledge for his 
province, and was often compelled, 
like Pooh Bah, to “play many parts.” 
In most academies the “English De- 
partment” had no well-defined routine 
from year to year. The students, many 
of them farmer boys and girls who 
wished to learn enough to teach in dis- 
trict schools, met at the opening of each 
term and agreed with the instructor as 
to what courses should be pursued. Un- 
der the circumstances no teacher dared 
to admit his inability to guide his pu- 
pils through the mazes of even the 
most difficult science. 

One eagerly anticipated feature of 
the school year was the Public Exhibi- 
tion at the close, when the graduates 
declaimed favorite “pieces,” like “Spar- 
tacus,” “The Burial of Moses,” “Bingen 
on the Rhine,” and Byron’s “Roll on, 
thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll!” 
The first exhibition at Leicester was 
held in 1785, but it was an annual fes- 
tivity in Andover at least by 1780. On 
“Lecture Day” at Derby Academy, the 
girls in white dresses and the boys in 
white trousers, headed by a_ band, 
marched two by two from the Academy 
to the Hingham New North Church; 
there they separated into two lines, be- 
tween which the Trustees passed into 
the assembly hall. It was in the acade- 
mies that debating found congenial 
soil, and every such institution had its 
literary societies. The Social Fraternity 
at Andover and Golden Branch at Exe- 
ter were formed in 1818; Linophilian 
at Monson dates from 1819; “Club” at 
Wilbraham and Philomathean at An- 
dover go back to 1825. It is said that 
Daniel Webster at Exeter was pain- 
fully inarticulate; but he lived to hear 
his own orations declaimed by ambi- 
tious rhetoricians in his old school. 

Life in the New England academies 
was thoroughly democratic. Both 
teachers and pupils were often obliged 
to learn early the lessons of manual la- 
bor and self-sacrifice. Young Webster 
at Exeter, a raw, awkward farmer lad 
able and willing to work his own way, 
was typical of many pupils at such 
schools. Those who walked forty or 











And now it’s good-bye to summer — hello winter — 
as Fryeburg students look forward to a happy 1939 


fifty miles to attend an academy can be 
counted in scores. In 1815, Samuel 
Marsh, of Danville, Vermont, “Being 
desirous of preaching the Gospel, left 
home for Andover, going most of the 
way on foot, a distance of one hundred 
and sixty miles.” The case of Samuel 
Williston, the founder of Williston 
Seminary, is characteristic. In 1814, at- 
tracted by the reputation of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, he walked from 
Brookfield to Worcester, rode to Bos- 
ton by stage, set out on foot for An- 
dover twenty miles to the north, but 
caught a ride for part of the trip on a 
farmer’s wagon. He had no trunk, va- 
lise, or carpet-bag — only a bundle ona 
stick over his shoulder. At Andover he 
boarded a mile and a half from the 
Academy, but was never tardy and 
never failed in a recitation. 

The age of the students seems to us 
now rather high. Of those who entered 
in 1790 at Exeter, one was 27, one 25, 
one 24, and one 22. In the first class at 
Andover in 1778, the ages ranged from 
6 to 29. Many veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War entered Andover after 
their army service was over. In 1784, 
for instance, Joseph Leland, aged 27, 
who had been a soldier for some years, 
was enrolled and seated among boys 
half his age. Men like these, unaccus- 
tomed to enervating luxuries at home, 
did not miss them at school. Tuition 
was usually very low, and there were 
few academies which did not own their 
own farms, on which active boys could 
earn their board by hoeing potatoes o1 
doing chores. In the old Commons dor- 
mitories at Andover, the charge was 
one dollar a term for a room; the occu- 
pants had to chop their own wood, 
tend their own stove fires, and carry 
their own water from the pump. A 
considerable proportion of the stu- 
dents attended school for only part of 
the year, spending the winter term 
teaching in district schools in order to 
earn money. In a society composed of 
men like these and dominated by them, 
there was little room for caste distinc- 
tions or class prejudice. 

Religious feeling in the academies 
was deep and earnest. In the early nine- 
teenth century the standard religious 
manuals were Mason’s famous “Self- 
Knowledge” and Doddridge’s not very 
exciting “Rise and Progress,” both of 
which students were compelled to learn 
nearly by heart. Wilbraham, especially 


under the “sainted Fisk,” its first prin- 
cipal, was known far and wide for its 
revivals, which lasted sometimes for a 
full week, during which all classroom 
recitations were suspended. At An- 
dover, litthe Nathaniel P. Willis, the 
future society poet, was considered 
“unregenerate,” and was worried by 
his mates into such a morbid state of 
mind that his parents became alarmed. 
“Uncle Sam” Taylor, also at Andover, 
encouraged the work of the evangelist, 
Lyman Beecher, and, in his reports to 
the Trustees, laid the greatest stress 





Howe 
At Cushing Academy you'll find the deciduous 


and coniferous trees intermingled — typical of Neu 
England’s hillsides among which the Academy ts 
located 





on the number of pupils who, during 
the year, had been “hopefully con- 
verted.” 

Something has been suggested already 
regarding the quality of the men 
turned out by the New England acade- 
mies. The case of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier has some interesting features. 
When Haverhill Academy was opened 
in 1827, the young poet, who had al- 
ready gained some reputation as a ver- 
sifier, was invited to contribute an ode 
to be sung at the dedication; and he 
was then enrolled as one of the first 
students. There he remained for the 
fall and spring terms; during the win- 
ter he taught district school in order 
to earn money to pay for his education. 
Longfellow at Portland Academy and 
Holmes at Phillips Academy have al- 
ready been mentioned. Holmes’s expe- 
riences at Andover were not altogether 
delightful: 


“I was put into a seat with an older and 
much bigger boy, or youth, with a fuligi 
nous complexion, dilating and whitening 
nostrils, and a singular malignant scowl. 
Many years afterwards he committed an 
act of murderous violence, and ended by 
going to finish his days in a madhouse. His 
delight was to kick my shins with all his 
might, not at all as an act of hostility, but 
as a gratifying and harmless pastime.” 


One of Holmes’s most exciting diver- 
sions was watching one of the instruc- 
tors, who had been warned by a dream 
that he would drop dead while pray- 
ing, to see whether the grim prophecy 
would be fulfilled. It is impossible to 
present even a partial list of distin- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Ready to Serve— 





A Yankee 
FOOD PRODUCT 


Made of vine-ripened Cape 
Cod Cooked 


and canned where grown. 


cranberries. 





Delicious 


with all meats and fish — 


in salads and desserts. 


Write for recipe leaflet. 


CRANBERRY CANNERS, Inc. | 


Dept. Y738 South Hanson, Mass. 
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NANTUCKET ISLAND'S MIDGET MAGAZINE 
A summer publication only. Subscription, 
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BOOK TALK 


(Continued from page 7) 


test excitements by. His friends, the boat 
builders there, for instance. The silence 
and peace among the spruces after the 
summer folks It makes for 
growth of mind. 

Hallet’s mind has grown. In knowledge 
of men’s ways, in a sense of the goodness 
in life in spite of all the long dry spells 
and hard knocks, in spite of the hard cor- 
ners on sea captains, such as those who 


are gone. 


detest love stories, for example. Hallet 
doesn’t know yet what literature is really 
after. I wonder how many of us do? 


We Americans, by Elin L. Anderson. 
Awarded the John Anisfield Prize. 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
Mass. $3.00.) 


It isn’t every afternoon a field worker in 
sociology turns out a book full of good 
human voices. But Miss Anderson has 


turned out one here. And it is good New 
England talk, though many of the speakers 
are Irish and French Canadians and so on, 
for the voices come from Burlington, Ver- 
mont. The writer is wise enough to let 
them write a good part of her book for her. 

The voices have a lot of complaints to 
make and prejudices to air. They find a 
lot wrong in this Vermont city. They tell 
why the newer stocks of Americans, down 
by the water and in the poor houses, stand 
off from the older stock in the fine houses 
on the hill. They tell why the Old Ameri- 
cans, as Miss Anderson calls us Yankees, are 
fearful of getting up some morning in an 
entirely new world and not being able to 
find things. They tell why stocks don’t mix, 
why one breed looks down on another. 
There are a lot of good reasons. The voices 
tell about pig-headed pride and pride that 
is of the angels. Americans of different Eu- 
ropean nationalities don’t mix readily in 
Burlington, at any given moment, either in 
clubs or in bed. You might think this was a 
study in discord. 

But the book isn’t. It is a very hopeful 
book. At least I found it so. The different 
races get along somehow, in Burlington, 
Vermont, and do not cut one another's 
throats. And that is a hopeful sign. It is 
when we think what the different nations 
are doing, or are saying they are about to 
do, over in Europe. These Burlington peo- 
ple are exactly the same people as live over 
there, no better, no worse. The chances 
are, too, that they will go right on living 
amicably over here, in Burlington and 
other places, and little by little they will 
mingle. An idea or two here. A body or 
two there. And some fine morning Burling- 
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tonians will wake up and find they are 
living in a city that is 80 or even 90 per 
cent American, instead of 60 or 70 as now, 
that the ideals of democracy are still there, 
that the best men have come to the top, 
though they may have French Canadian or 
Italian names, just as they have always 
been doing ever since the first handfuls of 
warring Europeans landed on these shores, 
stopped fighting one another, and all 
pitched into the Indians and fought them. 

Of course, such a book has statistics. It 
counts things up and does long division 
and takes square roots. It counts Rotary 
and Lion Clubs, parochial schools, lan- 
guages, prejudices, slurs and slanders, 
church suppers, charities, hospitals, and 
such, and it tabulates all their failures to 
become the vital factor in amalgamating 
different creeds and breeds. Even the Boy 
Scouts and the movies fail. 

But, all the same, the real conclusion of 
the book is that we need to be patient. 
And then, here and there, now and then, 
two ideas that hated each other and hissed 
at first sight, will join arms, and then lie 
down in one bed. And after that, there will 
soon be a whole houseful of little new ideas 
running around with mixed blood in 
them, and we can all stand up and say, 
what a fine lot of children those are, and 
how typically and purely American! 


Bounpary AGAINST NicuHT, by Edmund 
Gilligan. (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.75.) 
Opening and closing with a drowning 

scene, this strange and exciting novel has 

almost every other kind of excitement 
packed in between. Incident is piled on 
harrowing incident from beginning to end. 

Coventry, scion of an old Boston family, 
is blinded by an explosion of a German 
mine and drifts for hours before he is res- 
cued. When he gets back home, he goes 
out to find a purpose in life. He runs into 
such a variety of people as Hargedon, 
an unscrupulous policeman, and Laura 

James. He falls in love with Laura, and 

has a few happy hours with her. Then ex- 

citements again. The book trembles with 
them. Just when you relax a little in pas- 
toral scenes around Sudbury, you come up 
against the graveyard scene where two re- 
turning war veterans bury an amputated 
arm. Nearly one half of the book is made 
up of the Boston Police Strike, fittingly de- 
scribed as the “American Dance of Death.” 

After the strike, things become a complete 

nightmare of murder, rape, drunken loot- 

ing of mobs, and the horrible end of 

Coventry and Laura. The thing that saves 

this book from being a mere carnival of 

horror is the very powerful and unique 
imagination of a new writer, one who will 
bear watching. 


’ Brattleboro, Vt. 
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“My son showed me the savings Timken LIVE 
HEAT afforded him and that’s why I took out the 
oil burner I was using and replaced it with a 
genuine Timken. You see, I have to watch my 
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ken heat show that it actually saves me better 
than % on oil and electricity.” 
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HAVE YOU AN EPITAPH IN  "%¢ often gave five quarts for a peck The third is that of an 18-year-old 


Though he died almost a penniless wreck matron, buried just north of the vil- 


lage in the town of New Ashford, Mass. 
The pain of childbirth was her end, 
The cause it did from Eve descend 
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Many a grave marker impresses us 
with its simplicity of sentiment, a terse- 
ness characteristic, probably, of the 
: Yankee who lies buried beneath. Here Ihe fourth is the epitaph of Elesa- 
as he read the message on Uncle Peter are four: beth Caldwell, buried in the Pleasant 


Yaniels’ grave in Medway, Ma ; . « 
a ie Lrrpaie iy, Bane. Ihe first is in a Lowell, Mass., Street Cemetery at Barre, 
Uncle Peter died in 1746 aged 42 years. 7a ; 

; cemetery. 1777. 


Many a tourist has had a good laugh 


Mass., in 


Beneath this stone, a lump of clay 
Lies Uncle Peter Daniels, 

Who too early in the month of May, 
Took off his Winter flannels. 


Louise Maria Wells — Died Feb. 20, 1886 


Out of the fibre of her daily tasks 
She wove the fabric of a useful life 


Mass. 


The Greaf of a Fond Mother 
& the Blasted Expectation of 
an Indigent Father. 

Have we changed — or is it just the 
memorial business that is different? 
Who can tell? One thing is certain — 
our modern graveyards present an alto- 
gether different picture. 
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; * The second is in Hawley, 
A headstone in a Scituate, R. L, 

. Caroline Mantor, 
cemetery has these lines: 


Aug. 14th, 1868 
Here is buried George Greene, I am going home 


The honestest man ever seen. ind you will soon follow 
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How to Grow 
Herbs for Market 


By FREDERIC W. BAKER 


ROSEMARY 


a grows best in 
light, rather dry soil in a sheltered lo- 
cality. Southern exposure preferred. 
Propagated by seed, cuttings, layers 
and division of roots. (1) Seeds should 
be sown in a warm, sunny border. 
(2) Cuttings may be taken in August 





about 6 inches long, and placed in a 
shady border, two-thirds of their length 
in the ground, and under a hand-glass 
will root and be ready for transplant- 
ing to permanent quarters the follow- 
ing fall. (3) Layering may be done in 
summer by pegging some of the lower 
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Looking across the herb garden at 
Pembroke, N. H. 


branches under a little sandy soil. 
Finest plants are raised from seed. 

Rosemary is harvested when the 
plant commences to blossom, which is 
in April. Cut the plants with a small 
sickle and dry them in partial sunlight. 
The leaves are stripped from the stem, 
in order to bring a better price. Buyers 
will take the plant if it is not stripped, 
paying a correspondingly lower price. 

A volatile oil of the highest grade is 
obtained from the flowering tops. An 
oil of low grade is also obtained from 
the stems and leaves of the wild plant 
before it flowers. 


THY ME 


The common garden thyme in this 
country is what is known as an “im- 
proved” form of that found in the 
mountainous sections of Spain and 
other European countries. 

Thyme prefers a light soil in a warm 





location, and thrives best when it has 
plenty of room to spread. Although it 
can be grown in a heavier soil, it be- 
comes less aromatic. It will root quick- 
ly in a gritty soil, but will not respond 
to a cold soil. Excess moisture should 
be avoided. Seeds are sown about the 
middle of March or early in April, 
when the weather is dry and mild. Sow 
moderately thin in shallow drills about 
one-half an inch deep, 8 or 9 inches 
apart in the row. Beds must be kept 
weeded and soil well forked. The roots 
soon exhaust the soil and, therefore, 
must be well fertilized. Practical thyme 
growers lift and move the plants to 
new soil nearly every year. It is not 
easily winter-killed, but it is sometimes 
affected by a blight. Thyme blossoms 
are of great interest to bees, and thyme 
honey is regarded as one of the most 
excellent of all honeys, and brings a 
high price. 

In preparing the herb, only the 
flowering tops are used. These are cut 
when the plant is in full bloom, and 
carefully dried in the shade in order to 





preserve the natural color. The vola- 
tile oil is obtained from the whole 
herb, which preferably is cut when in 
full flower, then subjected to steam dis- 
tillation without previous drying. 

The whole herb is used, both fresh 
and dried. The oil is the chief con- 
stituent of the herb. Oil of thyme has 
many medicinal uses. The official 
product is the volatile oil obtained 
from the flowering plant. 


LAVENDER 

Lavender is of fairly easy culture in 
almost any friable garden soil, prefer- 
ring that which is light, sandy or 
gravelly. Requires a dry, open, sunny 
position, and the land must be well 
drained in order to avoid winter-kill- 
ing here in New England. Loam over 
clay is also acceptable, and it is advan- 
tageous that land slope south or south- 
west. Avoid a too rich loam, as over- 
nourishment tends to excessive leaf 
growth. Lavender may be grown from 
seed sown in April, but it is mainly 
propagated by division of roots. Cut- 
tings of the young wood, or small 
branches with a root or heel, pulled off 
the larger plants, may be placed in free, 
sandy soil in hotbeds during August 
and September, and set out the follow- 
ing spring. Cuttings are taken by pull- 
ing the small branches down with a 
quick movement. These root freely in 
April. These should be of young 
growth. Young growth may require a 
certain amount of watering in dry 
weather until established. Land should 
be cleaned in the fall of all weeds. 
Scatter wood ashes. Soil is prepared by 
trenching in a quantity of short straw 
and stable refuse, but not much rich 
manure. This lies fallow until spring 
when the whole should be plowed over. 
In late spring the young plants should 
be set out in rows running north-south, 
one foot apart, spaced 24 inches. There 
is also a hill method where spacing is 
36 by 36 inches, but it is not so com- 
monly used. Keep the plants from 
flowering the first year in order that 
strength may go into lateral shoots, 
thus making the growth bushy. After 
the third year the bushes become 
straggly. Can be pruned in March, care 
being taken that young plants are 
ready to follow on to replenish the ex- 
hausted bushes. Replacement after the 
fifth year necessitates a revolving pro- 
gram to maintain continuous supply, 
therefore, planting and grubbing takes 
place every year. Between grubbing 
and restocking the land should lie 
fallow one year. 


(Continued on page 38) 








A SAVINGS BANK INVESTOR 
LOOKS AT FORESTRY 


(Continued from page 19) 


from a long way off . by men of 
good report, but whom he did not 
know. He felt their interest might 
lie with large timber areas and he 
might fare badly. He had seen other 
public measures intended for the great 
and small, had observed some of the 
effects at close range. Furthermore, he 
read of proposed plans to regulate sell- 
ing prices. He wondered if this might 
later apply to the products of his for- 
est. He also read of the proposed re- 
organization of government depart- 
ments; and he understood this meant 
the forestry administration would be 
transferred to another department. 
What effect would this have on regu- 
lation and Specifically, he 
wanted to know whether or not the 
good forestry men would be in a posi- 
tion to regulate wisely or would they 
be supplanted by other men about 
whose ideas he knew nothing. Sell his 
forest and call it a day? Peter hesitated, 
and while he was making up his mind 
the big slump in values started (in 
October, 1937), and his chance to sell 
slipped away. 


prices? 





During the debacle of these past six 
months Peter has spent much time in 
his forest and he has come to a de- 
cision. He’s going to keep it, cut it con- 
servatively and only when prices are 
favorable, and try to build up its value 
and productivity. How come? 

Added to the three which 
were already strongly compelling him 


forces 


to keep his forest, namely, low stump- 
age value, low yield on investments 
and his desire to keep the property 
productive, he gradually became aware 
of another mighty argument to this 
end . . . the danger of inflation. 

Peter does not understand the in- 
tricacies of present-day public finance. 
He has met few men who do, and 
nothing he has heard or read has any 
more than partially cleared the subject 
in his own mind. But a few things do 
stand out which he thinks he knows. 

In the countries which have experi- 
enced inflation followed by partial or 
complete deflation, Peter understands 
that such things as buildings, manu- 
facturing plants, inventories, raw ma- 
terials of forests and mines, tend to 
hold their value; while the paper evi- 
dences of these things tend to decline 
or disappear. 

He understands this 


further that 


country is now committed, and for 


some time to come will be so com- 
mitted, to the principle of managed 
money rather than to that of free ex- 
change. He has not yet seen this prin- 
ciple work itself into anything well 
ordered, but he hopes it will do so 
and on that hope believes it is well to 
keep a reasonable part of his estate in 
physical property. 

He is going to keep his forest, then, 
as a hedge against what he hopes will 
not happen. He believes his forest will 
be with him after any possible infla- 
tion and deflation have come and 
gone. If public regulation comes, he'll 
take his chances with it in the belief 
that in the end reasonable regulation 
in public interest will be developed by 
the states, which he feels will not be 
subversive of hisown business interests. 

Furthermore, recently he has heard 
of the work of woodland co-operatives. 
He thinks that here there may be some- 
thing of protection for the small pri- 
vate owner against unwarranted meas- 
ures of regulation. 

So, all told, Peter's going to keep his 
forest, and as far as the present-day 
situation goes, the value of his invest- 
ment, relatively speaking, isn’t bad at 


all. 





We bring the hospital 





to the patient 


W rex a PERSON meets with a serious accident 
or illness he’s rushed to a hospital. Obviously that is 





impossible with trees — so we do the next best thing f sng 4 
, ; its ati : > 
we bring the hospital to the patient. a 
Bartlett Diagnosticians hold their consultations on ge fF 
your lawn. Bartlett surgeons work in the open air Se RS 
instead of the operating room. 
But guiding every decision and procedure are the =: 
findings of one of the nation’s great Research Labora- : . 
tories dedicated to the scientific study and treatment wi a wt pr a i eat coral Ch 
of tree ills and ailments. Ges Temas tie ae v ets oa Merry crores 
eee As : ' A a Norte RRR chapel nae AI eae on 
Do your trees require Cavity Work . . . Pruning ; ~~. eee ors gig = aa > , 
Spraying . . . Feeding or other attention? at 


Why not have our Representative inspect them? He 
will gladly do so and give you a report on their con- 
dition without cost or obligation to you. 


One of many famous trees cared for by Bartlett 
Dendricians is the Forbes Elm at Hamilton, Mass 
shown above 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


New England “Division 
795 Memorial Drive Kirkland 0975 Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Local Offices: Windsor, Vt.— Manchester, Mass. — Wolfeboro, N. H. — E. Providence, R. I. 
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HOW TO GROW HERBS 
(Continued from page 36) 

Full pickings may be obtained from 
the second to fifth years. Cutting is 
done with a 6—9-inch hook late in July 
or early in August. Cut for distillation 
a week later than for the crude market. 
The blooms must all be fully devel- 
oped. Very cold weather prevents de- 
velopment of esters, and rain is fatal to 
harvesting, which should be carried on 
as rapidly as possible, all within a 
week, providing the weather remains 
dry and there is no wind. Gathering is 
done morning and evening, but no 
moisture should be on the blooms. ‘The 
cut lavender is laid on clean dry mats 
and immediately protected from sun 
scorch. If more flowers are cut than can 
be dealt with, they should be placed in 
a closed shed. Fermentation must be 
guarded against, this meaning a 
smaller yield and poorer quality of oil. 

The fragrant oil of lavender is much 
used in perfumery, and sometimes in 
medicine. All parts of the plant yield 
the aromatic scent, but the essential oil 
is produced from the flowers and the 
stalks. This oil is produced by dis- 
tillation. 





Moving? 


BE SURE 
TO SEND US 
YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS 


together with your old address, 


four weeks before you make 


the change. This will insure 


no interruptions in the month- 
YANKEES. 


ly delivery of your 


Hint: Write your new ad- 


dress on the wrapper of this 


copy and send to us 


Now! 

















mF theols wil Cramps 





Ever since Yankee began we have been re- 
garded as a general information booth about New 
England. So when New Englanders think of camps 
and schools it is but natural that they turn to us for 
expert advice. The advertisers in our Camp and School 
Directories can supply you with full particulars re- 
garding their projects . . . write them first. If you 
fail to find the camp or school you want, or need fur- 
ther information, write ““Camp and School Director, 
Yankee Magazine, Dublin, N. H.,” giving full de- 
tails as to age, tuition, religion, location, etc. 





BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
41st year. Co-educational 


Business training of college grade. Person- 
alized placement service. Catalog. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











BEACON SCHOOL ,,"0%,20"s 
from thirteen to 
nineteen; prepares for all colleges; business branches. 
Splendid faculty. Homelike atmosphere. All sports 
and extra-curricular activities. Splendid opportuni- 
ties in music and dramatics. School limited to seventy- 
five. Beautiful surroundings. The ideal school for 
your boy. For further information address: The 
Headmaster, Beacon School, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















PLANNING 
TO ENTER COLLEGE? 
Write for The Clark Plan, “It's Different’’. 


Classes of five. All sports. Also Junior Col- 
lege Business Administration. Address 


FRANK E. MORGAN CLARK SCHOOL 


| HANOVER, N 











HUNTINGTON 
PREPARATORY — FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited. Individual attention. Five forms 
beginning with 8th grade. Special one-year intensive 
review course. All sports and activities. Superior 
equipment including swimming pool. Catalog. 


CHARLES H. SAMPSON, Ed. M. 
Headmaster 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 








NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 

117th year. 40 boys entered 24 colleges last 
year. Experienced facuity. Attention to eac 
boy's needs. 110 miles from Boston. 125 boys 
from 12 states. Modern equipment. Fully-coached 
athletics. Moderate tuition. 

Frederick Smith, A.M. 
Box 169, New Hampton, N. H. 








REMINGTON RAND SCHOOL 
Education Is An Investment 

Enroll now for short day and evening courses on 
REMINGTON and DALTON Adding, Billing, 
and Bookkeeping Machines. Individual instruc- 
tion. Certificate and free placement service to 
graduates. Write for booklet. G. G. Boyce, 114 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Liberty 7330. 
























Here is an old New Englana 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
]__ 419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES 

(Continued from page 27) 
guished graduates of New England 
academies: Webster, Edward Everett, 
and Lewis Cass at Exeter; Morse, 
Holmes, and Quincy at Andover; Han- 
nibal Hamlin at Hebron; Richard Ol- 
ney at Leicester; Samuel W. McCall at 
East Hampton; E. Benjamin Andrews 
at Wilbraham — these are representa- 
tive. Even a small academy like Ber- 
wick boasts of three governors of states 
and four college presidents; and Kim- 
ball Union has had ten college presi- 
dents. 

In the complex civilization of the 
twentieth century, many of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the New 
England Academy have vanished or 
have been so altered as to be hardly 
recognizable. The golden days of the 
“country academy” are probably gone 
forever. But in its new and changed 
form it is likely to survive and even to 
increase its influence. The recent slurs 
cast at the alleged conservatism of New 
England academies are not likely to in- 
jure these institutions; and the impli- 
cation that they are behind the age is 
not a source of concern to those who 
administer them. As for Andover and 
Exeter — which are, as I have pointed 
out, academies, although of a distinct 
and original type — their power is in- 
creasing rather than waning; and the 
principles upon which they were estab- 
lished are still potent, even in an age 
when educators, in striving to make in- 
struction vocational, have temporarily 
neglected the eternal doctrine 
“sweetnessand light.” Sturdy, independ- 
ent, idealistic, thoroughly American, 
the New England Academy is, we trust, 
to a large extent representative of the 
nobler standards and traditions of the 
pioneers among whom it developed 
and for whose descendants it still con- 
tinues to offer preparation for life — 
not for a trade, or for a profession, or 
for a business position, but for actual 
living. 


of 





LISBON 


NAGARDA FARM wine 


Year-round Home Camp — boys and girls, 4-10 
yrs. Healthful location, height overlooking Andros 
coggin River Valley, 325 acres. Careful supervi- 
sion, activities adapted to age of child, Pony, animal 
pets. Winter sports stressed in season. School work 
given as required. a 1600 vol Excellent food, 
special diet if need "heferences given and re- 
quired. Should sign “Aug. for entry in se. For 
details write Mr. and Mrs. Ropert A 























ANSWERS TO 
RUA YANKEE HOUSEWIFE? 


1. Lifting — Airing: particular methods of 
with wooden paddles. Graining: 
method of stirring until it forms little “grains”. 
Stirring-off: stirring syrup until it hardens into 
sugar when poured out into a pan. Granulat- 
ing: grains of sugar (as opposed to loaf or cake 


sugar). 


stirring 


2. Sausage-gun: instrument made from iron 
or tin, used to fill sausage cases. These cases are 
made from the middle skin of a pig’s stomach. 

3. Trencher: wooden plate or platter with 
slightly raised edges. Piggin: a small wooden 
pail or tub with an upright stave for a handle. 
Skeel: a shallow “set” milk 
until the cream gathers. Losset: wooden con- 
tainer for holding milk. Keeler: similar to 
losset. Noggin: small bow] or mug with a short 
heavy handle whittled at the side. 

1. Splinter-broom: in New England often 
made of yellow birch, close-shaved, and turned 
back on itself. 

5. I burn a couple of bushels of hard wood 


wooden vessel to 


for about two hours; than I rake out the coals, 
deposit them in the chamber under the oven, 
and start baking. 

6. The berries for “lemonade”. The bark for 
dve. The wood for sap-spiles. 

7. Catnip: remedy for gas on the stomach 


Babies! Pennyroyal: remedy for sick-stomach, 


colic, and bowel-trouble. Thoroughwort 
remedy for fresh cold or sore throat. Yarrow: 
remedy for run-down condition; disordered 


digestion. Hoarhound: debility, colds, laxative. 


Flag-root (Calamus): root is chewed as a 
stomach tonic. 
8. Cheesebasket: a tin or wicker pan with 


large holes to allow the whey to drain out 
Tallow-dip: wicks were dipped in hot tallow, 
allowed to dry; then re-dipped until a candle 
of the proper length and_ thickness was 
formed. Cracker-stamp: sharp pointed instru 
ment used to prick cracker dough before 
crackers were placed in the oven. Scotch-kettle 
shallow iron kettle with rounded bottom used 
for frying. Swizzle-stick: wooden stick to sti 
up hot toddy 

9. Stormy weather 

10. Freestone. Warming-pan 

11. He is a fellow of small consequence 

12. Salt settles when the container is kicked 
hence the purchaser would get too much for 


his moneys 


HOTEL 


SHERATON 


Perfect location on the Charles 


River Esplanade assures cool 





eluliclaielel( Matin 








‘3.50 up—Single, ‘5S. up—Double 
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y GREEN ACRES INA] % 
CANTON, MAINE 


Overlooking Lake Anasagunticook 





A friendly place for nice people. 
Simple, informal, comfortable. 
Good food from our 400-acre farm. 
9-hole Golf Course on grounds 
2 Tennis Courts. Saddle Horses 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing 


Rooms or cabins with or without 
bath, $26.25 up. Select Clientele. 





19th Season. Open to Nov. 





“i 


L. E. POLAND, Prop. 


Om 0 0 0 oo oo 


On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN 


BUILT 1770 
Open All Year 35 Rooms 
Luncheons Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 
{ D—— 00 0 0 0 0 8 


RUTH MARY INN 
WATERBURY, VERMONT 


A small homelike Inn. Home cooked food a specialty. 
Fresh vegetables, eggs and milk from our own farm. 
Welcome for meal or a month. 


MARY L. ADAMS RUTH L. ADAMS 


8 00" 0¢ >o< 
a” Pe” CP 4? ae: 











CAPE COD-HIGH BREWSTER 


Lovey old Colonial home and cotrages, high on a 
hill. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. Fresh and salt 
water bathing, fishing, near tennis courts, golf course, 
riding Excellent food 
Traditional Rates from $5 daily 
Weekly, apply May iet. For folder and 
information write FRANK and Mary CLEVERLEY, 
West Brewster, Mass. Tel. Brewster 59 


school Cape Playhouse 


Cape dishes 


Open 











SOUTHWARD INN 
Orleans in (Cape Cod) Mass. 
Luncheons, Teas, Dinners. Rooms with Bath. 
Open all year. 


Cocktail Bar and Lounge. Telephone 100 


The HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 
the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 
dinners (from $1.25). A golfer’s haven. Rooms, $2 up. 
Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable rooms, good food and reasonable rates 


SK YFIELDS WINTER LODGE 
Top Bridgewater Hill, N. H. 
Open the year round 
rates. Home cooking. No liquors. Address 
Plymouth, N. H R. F. D. No. 2 


Reasonable 
“Skyfields,” 

















i 
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DID YOU EVER TAKE A 


“RADIAL” VACATION? 


By that, we mean spending your vacation 
in one lovely, modern community, with all 
the comforts and conveniences of home, 
and from such a point taking short trips in 
all directions, to lakes and mountains, hikes 
into real Vermont country, or fishing trips 
up some secluded stream. If you would just 
like to avoid worrying about hurried meals 
and uncertain accommodations and yet have 
a real vacation, let us show you how it all 
can be done by spending a ‘‘radial” 


vacation in 


ST. JOHNSBURY 


VERMONT 


WRITE US FOR AN ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BOX 247 


FOLDER 


or call at New England Headquarters 


New York City 


14 East 28th Street ° 





SPEND A 


Happy Vacation 
AT INTERLAKEN 


Thirty-two acres of lawns, woods and 
gardens. Golf, tennis, swimming, boating, 


riding. Recreation room. 


Good food and comfortable beds. All 


rooms with running water or private 


bath. Friendly, informal atmosphere. 


JOHN C. and ELIZABETH S. PERCY 
PROPRIETORS 


INTERLAKEN INN 


Lakeville, Connecticut 


Telephone 30 
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Letters and Poems of 


Will swop “Life, 
Robert Burns” (1881 . .. 689 pages) for 
ladies’ dresses or coats, size 48. Au-230 


Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane 
that you'd like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene 
hot water heater that’s never been used? If so, 
let’s hear from you. Au-231 


I'd like old U.S. coins, bank notes (Con- 
federate or otherwise) and commemoration 
coins. For swop I'll keep you warm for 15 
winters . . . oops, that is, my sheepskin coat, 
size 38, will. It’s only been worn a few times. 


Au-232 


Will s swop a German Luger and holster. In 
perfect condition. Made by the Germans for 
U.S. Army. I want a .45 Automatic and 
holster or 45 or .38 revolver. Au-233 








5 room apartment in Manhattan, ~ fully 
furnished, choice location will be swopped for 
bungalow on or near water, from Aug. 13 to 
Sept. 5. Au-234 ine Se 

Who has a map of fairyland .. . . there is 
one, I’ve seen it. I’m sure we could make a 
satisfactory trade. Au-235 pea 

I'd like to swop ““Through the Woods” by 
Agnes M. Parker for books by John Burroughs 
or Thoreau. Au-—236 


Seventy years ago my grandmother grew 
flax, carded it and made it up into hanks. Who 
wants to fabricate 4 or 5 of these hanks on 
shares? Au-237 


Have baby’s bassinet with mattress in good 
condition. Want small cot or couch. Also have 
Latham red raspberry plants and many kinds 
of perennials and rock garden plants. Would 
like varieties of iris. Au-238 


I want the bottom half of a good looking « old 
china hen and the cover of a pink Staffordshire 
teapot. Will send exact sizes to anyone having 
such. What would you like? Au 239 


Want Vol. 2, History of Durham, N. H. Do 
you want “12th N. H. Regiment, 1862-65” by 
Bartlett, or other books, maybe? Au-240 


Prang’s best American chromo, “Sunlight 
in Winter,” after J. Moriller. In original gilt 
frame 23 x 30. Lithograph alone listed at $12 
in 1868. What’s your offer? Au-241 


Have you St. J. and L. C. Railroad stock? 
Will swop for them, paying transfer taxes. If 
pasted to the walls of the three-holer, will re- 
move without charge. Au-242 


Will exc change a never-used Wake Robin 
edition of the Life and Complete Works of 
John Burroughs for an antique clock, preferably 
grandfather. Send description. Au-243 


























I have 2 adjoining lots in Natick, Mass. 
about 44 acre each; worth about $200. Taxes 
paid. Would consider good used small car or 
what? Au-244 


If you a1 dig ‘out those old stereo slides from 
your attic trunk, I’ll trade you some nice books 
for them. Give me an idea of number and 
subjects and type of books you want. Au-245 


Will swop good | pair brown shoes (ladies’) 
size 6, with rubbers; boy’s coat and vest, about 
15 year size; stamped burlap for rug, for maple 
syrup or sugar. Au~246 


I want to be a sailor. I am a a depression- hit 
nurseryman with lots of evergreens, shrubs, 
etc., to swop for a sail or motor boat. Jy—201 


Can supply cutting patterns and directions 
for following quilt blocks: Double Wedding 
Ring, Friendship Ring, Mill Wheel, Lone 
Star, Eight-Pointed Star, Bear’s Paw and 
many others. What have you? Would like 
old N. E. recipes, or old family ones. Jy—202 

Old-fashioned type house, barn, % acre 
land in center of village, 40 miles from Boston. 
Will exchange for farm or other property. 
Jy-203 

Is there a left-handed lady in the crowd? 
I’ve got your golf clubs in a Scotch plaid 
bag . . . clubs cost $42.50; bag, $12.50. I'll 
take a large china soup tureen with cover, 
and blue hobnail barber bottle, etc. Jy—204 


40 . 
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- Swoppork 
Columns 


(Continued from page 4) 


If you have a small secluded camp on a 
lake or in the N. H. mountains, unoccupied 
this summer, write me all about it and what 
you would consider a fair swop. Jy—206 


Having tried 1,001 hobbies, with their 
relics all about somewhere, I am off on still 
another. If I have not got what you want for 
your small printing press and equipment, 
perhaps I can get it for you. What have you 
and what do you want? Jy—207 

I have a set of books on photography in 5 
vols., original cost $35, in excellent condition. 
Whatcha got? Jy—209 








What have you to exchange ‘for old coins, 
old guns, the original Cornwallis Powder 
Horn, “The Glory of America,” published 
1834 — memoirs of War of 1812. I could use 
unencumbered Florida real estate. Jy—210 





I have several panes of very old wavy glass, 
7” x 9". What am I offered in swop? Sash 
complete if wanted. Jy—220 





Have never-worn pale turquoise dinner 
gown — size 18. Too youthful for me; good 
for college prom trotter. Would like good- 
looking hand-made hooked rug. Jy—221 

I have a dandy Concord stagecoach, com- 
plete and correct for a 6-horse hitch of pre- 
auto days. Two sets of harnesses recently 
built for the coach. Anybody interested? Come 
see. Jy—225 


What will you give for Vols. 1 and 2, 
“Saracen,” by J. Michaud, printed in 1832. 
Also have Protestant Episcopal Church ritual 
of Common Prayers, printed by H & H 
Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy-226 


I have a small old-fashioned furnished 
house, southern N. H. mountain-side. Right 
couple can have it rent free, July-August, in 
return for reasonable care and occasional 
week-end meals for busy owner. Interview 
required. Jy—227 

I'd put my whole soul into painting a 
beautiful lampshade, for a snow suit to fit a 
6-year-old girl. Or I'll paint anything for it. 
Jy—228 

Stamp Collectors: will trade U. S. ist Day 
Covers for 3 times the catalog value in foreign 
stamps which catalog 15c each or more. 
Jy—229 























One hundred and sixty-five old stereoptic 
views, mostly American; 40 of White Moun- 
tains before 1900. Will swop for antiques or 
what have you? Jy—211 





In the summer a young man’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of wild flowers, rolling hills and rush- 
ing streams. I would be glad to swop letters 
with all young people who love the Outdoors 
and want to tell of their experiences in New 
England. Jy—212 


Rubber reducing corselette, $3 value, size 
42. Brand-new! Too long lines for this short, 
chunky lady! Would like gal. heavy maple 
syrup or equal value maple cream, or you 
name something else. Jy—214 








Five-tube “Spartan” electric radio, table 
model, long and short wave, in good condi- 
tion. 3%"' x 4%" Film Pack Kodak with 
portrait attachment and leather carrying case 
and strap. Want guns, binoculars or what 
have you? Jy—215 


I have a nice lot at Jenness Beach, Rye, 
N. H., 3 minutes to ocean. Lot surrounded by 
pines ‘and white birches. Will swop for good 
trailer. Jy-217 








I have printer’s material: several fonts type, 
leads, slugs, ornaments, etc. Will swop for 
evergreens, azaleas, maple sugar, or what 
have you? Jy—218 





A little premature for next winter, but do 
you have trouble keeping your motor running 
warm in the cold weather? I have Pines Auto- 
matic Winterfront, cost $25 when new, in 
good condition. Will take anything from 
maple syrup to your cottage for the week-end. 


Jy-219 





Obviously, YANKEE can assume 
no responsibility for the adver- 
tisers using the Swop Columns. 
But if you find that any of your 
transactions are not just right, 
we would appreciate hearing full 
details from you. These swops 
are carried on through the 
mails, and this fact, we believe, 
subjects the swoppers to the usual 
regulations thereof. 











If you have hay fever, asthma or insomnia, 
I believe I could help you swop them for good 
nights’ rest. Write me. Jy—230 


One long-sleeved, 2-piece terra-cotta bouclé 
hand-knitted dress for heavy lady, about 5’ 10°’ 
tall, and size 42 to 44. (Only worn 3 times, 
material cost $7.50.) I could use some old 
salt spoons, or what have you? Jy—232 


Will swop, for good Paisley shawl, some 
delicious home-made candy, sent at intervals 
during the summer, or as you desire. Jy—233 


Corner opp. school. Sea shore 10 miles 
from New Haven, Conn. Want land in New 
Haven or New London Counties. Jy—234 


Do you want to play at farming? I’ve got 
the car for you: a light, reconditioned Willys- 
Overland, 4 cly., coupé. Good paint, new tires, 
new battery. Pick-up body, dirt body inside, 
hay rack, detachable rumble seats, cradle for 
carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 Ford 
Com. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy—235 


“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,” 
by Joe Mitchell Chapple, will be swopped for 
any good, hard-boiled detective story. Jy-236 


Sleep blissfully on my handpainted Wilton 
(N. H.) Putnam bedstead. Commode, bureau, 
chairs all go with it. Let me enjoy a new porch 
“glider” with steel frame and deep cushions, 
in exchange. Jy—239 





























Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value 
about $3,500, in full or pa artial payment for 
year-round home in New Hampshire. M-242 


If you’ll dig out those old stereo slides from 
your attic trunk, [ll trade you some nice 
books for them. Give me an idea of number and 
subjects and type of books you want. My—276 








I am a Protestant Clergyman who wants to 
swop his time, 20 years’ experience, and Gospel, 
for a chance to preach in some New Hampshire 
or Maine church for the next 4 months. My 
wife and I have car and will come if only there 
is an opportunity and someone who will pro- 
vide boarding place. Ju-201 


Siamese Twins for swop . . . a pair of at- 
tached soapstone laundry tubs, been used not 
very many Mondays, will be swopped for 
brass, mahogany or heavy woodbox. Ju-—202 


Are you curious about Bazooka Bob Burn’s 
home town? I can give you first-hand descrip- 
tion of Van Buren and will answer any ques- 
tion — in swop for you say what. I’m inter- 
ested in pottery; old brown sugar bowls, 
pitchers or what have you. Ju-203 

(Continued on page 42) 

















SWEET FIELDS BEYOND 
(Continued from page 15) 

The prospect was not displeasing to 
the captain, for he had foreseen that it 
would come to this, and he was ear- 
nestly minded to step on those white 
sands and see what lay beyond the 
shore and the village. But he had the 
prudence to stipulate that he should 
not be inconvenienced by the curiosity 
of the natives toward him. Accord- 
ingly, the king laid a taboo upon his 
people that the white chief from the 
skies should be approached by no one 
without his permission. All this was 
accomplished through the interpreta- 
tion of the steward and the third mate. 


In early morning the king sent a | 


canoe to take his guest over the reef, 
and two natives received the captain. 
Near the shore the natives had fixed 
a sunshade over the water, a contriv- 
ance not unlike the frame of a house 
with a peaked roof. The top was cov- 
ered with mats, and four men could 
move it easily by means of the support- 
ing posts. Under this shade two stones 
were placed, one for the captain to sit 
upon, and one to keep his feet out of 
the water. 

Captain Pease did not relish this po- 
sition, however, and he said to Mr. 
Harper, “Tell these men it don’t cor- 
respond with my notion of coming 
ashore to be kept perched on a couple 
of rocks with the water sloshing under 
me.” 

At the same time he made motions as 
if to step upon the beach, and these 
the natives quickly resisted, in grave 
concern. 

“Let me be put on dry sand or back 
to the ship I'll go,” said Captain 
Pease. ““There’s no two ways about it.” 

Mr. Harper spoke to the natives, and 
they readily retreated a little way, tak- 
ing the shade with them upon the 
shore. The rocks were moved also, and 
the captain was now enthroned on dry 
land a few yards from the water's edge. 
He could see, not a great distance 
away, the houses of the village with 
their pitched roofs of coconut leaf 
thatch; and the common people of the 
village standing, men, women and 
children, in a solid line in front of the 


houses, all apparently lively and 
friendly, but timid of the white chief. 
Farther away the king and the old 


chiefs and priests seemed busy with 
long consultations and forms of cere- 
mony. Long? For six hours or so they 
continued, while Captain Pease sat un- 
der his shade. 

(To be continued) 
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PEG-LEG 


Furniture for the Terrace or Garden 


Hand-made from honest native pine, oil-stained for 
outdoor exposure ength 42 in.; width random 
The table 2.00 
The benches $6.50 each, two for $12.00 
f.o.b. treight at Lexington or Boston 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


AVE. 
MASS. 








1260 MASSACHUSETTS 
LEXINGTON 


N. H. LAKESHORE BUNGALOWS 
Cottages, building sites! 
Country Estates, farms! 
BAILEY & SLEEPER CO. 
Realtors Concord, N. H. 
VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 





MAPLE SYRUP AND SPREAD 
In Pottery Jugs and Jars 


The House of ‘Maple Sugar 
West Rupert 
PURE VERMONT PRODUCTS. Send $5.00 for our 
Special Trial Package consisting of one “Montpelier” 
Cob Smoked Ham also Bacon and Sausage. Write for 


| Price List. 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vermont 


Vermont 


100 ACRE PLACE. FINE VIEW 
Old house. ~~ Py timber. Price $2000 
HADLEY 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 


A BOSTON HOME FOR YANKEES 
24 Commonwealth Avenue 
Quiet house near Public Gardens. Comfortable beds, 
private or semi-private baths. Within walking distance 
of downtown. Reasonable. Special weekly rates 















@ GOVERNOR ES’ 


Country Properties Ine R 


AIN STREET, LACONIA, NEW HAM 
ONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS., C 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING | 


COMPANY 





ankee 


ENGRAVERS I 


218 North Main Street 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 


Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 


VERMONT MAPLE 
Probucts Co. 
South Royelton, Vermont 











GEORGE FRENCH 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF CAMPS, ESTATES AND NEW ENGLAND 
SUBJECTS IN GENERAL 


121 West Passaic Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 














this extensive island, 
ing wooded roads lead you 
to peaceful shore locations. 
Sandy beach swimming, 
yachting and horse-back rid- 
ing are pop 
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Will swop 4 acres of shore-front property on 

ke Huron, Ontario, situated in beautiful 
cove. Swell for summer camp or permanent 
home. Poultry, live stock or fruit trees in ex- 
change. Ju—204 

Will swop 1200’ of 16 mm. film of historical 
scenes on Cape Cod and Martha’s Vineyard; 
100’ colored. Taken last summer and never 
used. Have been edited. What do you have? 
Ju-205 

I yearn for an old maple slant-top desk. Pve 
a guitar, walnut round stand, hand-decorated 
= dressing table and many other things. 

ame your wants. Ju—206 

Was lucky, so won a crib blanket. Have noth- 
ing to put under it, but do have use for a cuckoo 
clock that cuckoos. Ju—207 


Have much information about early history 
of Genesee County, N. Y. State, which Ill 
give to you for interesting crosses made of un- 
usual materials. Ju—208 


Floor lamps predominated among my wed- 
ding presents. Will swop one that has indirect 
lighting, a 3-way bulb and a good solid base of 
brass, for old pewter, silver or prints — chiefly 
of horses. Ju-—209 


Have 5-horsepower gasoline engine with 
apple tree duster attached. Will swop together 
or separately. I need 200 to 300 feet of 1” 
used galvanized pipe and one water-tight 200 
to 250 gal. tank. Or what else do you offer? 
Ju-210 —— 

Any offers for furnished room in Colonial 
mansion, Alexandria, Va., overlooking Poto- 
mac, near Mt. Vernon, by someone wanting 
to go down and join the New Deal? Bus 20 
minutes to Washington. Ju-211 


Will swop a small-size violin, just right for 
beginner; or else a home-made fiddle with one 
“wolf note.”” Also have 50 fine glazed tile as old 
as your mother-in-law, 3 x 6, luggage tan. I 
want some old U. S. or British North American 
stamps. Ju-213 

I have a few old rifles, also a good collection 
of antique pistols. Want a goat, wagon and 
harness for small son. Goat must be gentle; 
son is. Ju-214 

Buttons — old, on old cards, also Marble’s 
photos and some cup-plates. Will swop for old 
dolls, heads, arms or legs. Ju-215 


Have a curio and antique shop full of things 
to swop. We want foodstuffs, canned or pre- 
served, as well as curios, antiques, pattern 
glass, etc. Ju-216 

A 5-tube long and short wave table model 
Spartan radio, in fine condition. Gives good 
reception; electric, cost $32.50 when new. 
What have you in sporting goods or? Ju-217 

Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, 
good as new, cost $25, for maple sugar or what 
you have. Ju-219 


Want a lot for a summer cottage at Hull, 


Mass? Most sightly location in Greater Boston 
area; 5,000 sq. ft. No reasonable swop refused. 
—220 















































Would like to swop books for a watch fob 
bearing the great seal of the State of Maine. I 
have a variety of books including ‘Dickens’ 
Works,” “Complete Shakespeare,” “The In- 
nocents Abroad” (1870) and many other old as 
well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju-222 


I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple 
of old lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. 
I have almost anything in the plant or seed line. 
Or what do you want? Ju-223 


Do you love dogs? I have four half-police, 
half-collie pups, two boys and two girls. They're 
cute and bright. I want Victor records, maple 
syrup, old grey bonnet or what have you. 
Ju-224 

I want musical instruments, guns, surveyor’s 
transit, paint spray. Will trade Hartman ward- 
robe trunk, smoking pipes, table model Midget 
radio, stop-watch, a pair of inner-spring mat- 
tresses, jewelry and other articles. Ju-225 
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(Continued from page 40) 


I have bee hives and bee supplies. Have you 
any garden furniture or tools to swop? Ju-221 


I’m interested in guns and pistols, especially 
flintlocks and revolving rifles. Have powder- 
horns, mineral collection, spears, swords, pis- 
tols, pair steer horns, flintlock musket dated 
1777, pistols and powder flasks. What have you 
got? Ju-228 

Wanted: books by Mary J. Holmes, Georgie 
Sheldon and Charles Garnice. What would you 
like? Ju-—229 

Speak up, anyone from Lebanon, N. H. I'll 
swop anything from the West — pictures, ar- 
rowheads, etc., for pictures and information on 
the Packards of Lebanon. There is a tomb- 
stone there I want a picture of; also a will I 
want examined. Ju-230 














~ Hand wus press, 3 x 5, men’s traveling 
case, Agfa folding camera, back numbers 
Fortune and Geographic, etc., in swop for antique 
swords and pistols, paintings, etc. Ju-231 


Miss’s red suede jacket, size 16, length 26”, 
in good condition. Durable and warm, with 
flannel lining. Will swop for potatoes and 
Vermont maple syrup. Ju-232 

Yankee writers! What do you offer a Yankee 
writer living in Miami, for information you 
want? I answer questions about people, places, 
local color, etc., in Havana, Nassau and 
Florida. Authentic material for your stories 
and articles. Ju-233 


Wanted: any kind of bells in good condition 
— old door bells, cow bells, sleigh bells. I will 
send you socks, all wool, knit to your size and 
your choice of color. Ju-234 


Very valuable old iron-bound sea chest. 
What have you in oid furniture, china, glass- 
ware or pewter? Ju-235 


I have part of a sampler with name “Mary 
Comstock.” Also five souvenir spoons, in case 
anyone is collecting. Would like small old 
andirons, or something else colonial. Ju-238 


I want Colt Police Positive, 32 cal., 6-shot 
target gun. I have Western Field, 12 gauge, 
32" barrel in new condition, a very fine hand- 
made violin, violin spruce tops and maple 
backs; also a Colt 45 Automatic with holster. 
Ju-239 

Who wants a beautiful old hair wreath, with 
gilt oval frame? Let me hear. Ju-240 

You folks who yearn to see the big city but 
can’t afford hotel expense, we offer the use of 
our lounge — home cooking and a hearty 
handclasp — in return for chance of getting 
into the open spaces sometimes, with the same 
kind of handclasp! Ju-241 


I swop most anything — send your list for 
mine. Am especially interested in exchanging 
“art photos” (the kind not usually advertised 
in children’s magazines). Also do “private” 
photo finishing, all work confidential, in ex- 
change for anything I can use. Ju-243 


Want a colonial glass lamp shade, 5” 
diameter base. Will exchange one pair colonial 
glass shades 4’ base. Ju-244 


Have: Hawkeye 3A double-lens postcard 
size camera, A-1 condition, but for cable cover- 
ing. Used correspondence courses with texts: 
filing, physics, algebra, physiography (no text); 
Youth’s Companion, 1926-28 inclusive; old text 
books, “‘Bufton’s Encyclopedia” (1924). Want: 
8-power binoculars, good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju-247 






































Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Prac- 
tically new. Will swop for something suitable. 


Ju-245 





Will swop 1937 Benjamin Compressed Air 
Repeating Air Rifle (no license needed) or box- 
ing gloves (new) or 4-h.p. G. E. motor or 
interesting photos, postcards, pamphlets or 
heirloom watch (50¢ to fix) or “‘History of Mac- 
Donald Clan” or books. What have you? Ju-246 

In swop for a Singer Sewing Machine in 
good working order I will give a week’s free 
rent of a 6-room furnished cottage at Hampton 
Beach, N. H., June 4 to June 11, or Sept. 24 
to Oct. 1. Or what have you? Ju-248 


Delight your friends, horrify your enemies 
with a new vocabulary. Webster’s International 
Dictionary offered, worth $10 new a few years 
ago. What do you have for me? Ju-250 

Have equity, costing me $6,000, in 7-room 
house, Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern 
improvements; oil heat, garage. Near school, 
shops, bank and main line to N. Y. (49 minutes 
to N. Y. C.). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo. 
including interest, 13 years. Want Connecticut 
(only) village or farm home. Ju-251 

How about it, folks! Dig into those old trunks 
and places, and maybe you'll find some old 
American newspapers. Then let me know and 
I'll dig up something of interest to you to swop 
for the papers. Ju-251 

Books, some new, mostly fiction, to swop for 
Maine stories, books on Maine lore, old-fash- 
ioned glass paperweights or spoon holders. 
Ju-—252 

Old silver caster set—also smaller set, 
pewter, but bottles not all there. Have you a 
second-hand bicycle in good condition or 
something? Ju-253 

I offer 48"’ handkerchief tatting for a cutting 

attern with instructions for Double Wedding 

ing, or Jewelled Wedding Ring, quilt block. 
First quality canned food for clean vols. Col- 
lected poems of Robert Frost, Robert Hillyer, 
Amy Lowell, or first edition “Rome Haul.” 
Ju-254 


Camera users. I'll swop a new Instoscope 
Exposure Meter for each photograph of amus- 
ing epitaphs on gravestones. And will tell you 
where to snap them. Ju-255 


Have a summer on the Kennebec. Will swop 
a summer’s rental of 5-room house with modern 
conveniences for house painting or repair work. 
Quiet breezy location on the very bank of the 
river. Farm country. Birds. Safe for young 
children. Sand. Dresden township. Ju-—256 


Artist listed in “‘Who’s Who in American 
Art” and “‘Who’s Who in New England,” 3rd 
edition, will swop oil or water-color paintings 
for good, authentic antiques or other articles 
appr propriate for art studio. Paintings are mostly 

ew England or Florida landscapes. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Ju-257 

Want secluded summer cottage with some 
improvements on rugged ocean shore, prefer- 
ably Conn. or R. L., for mother with three 
small children (and no car). Must have regular 
delivery of food, etc. Really nice reliable people 
who treat a place right! You want what? 
Ju-258 

Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably 
baled, delivered in Worcester for any house- 
hold electrical appliance. Ju-259 

Will swop one Kennebec boat, 15’ 11” 
long, seats 5, Elto-Evinrude 4-cyl. engine 
mounted amidships, cushions, lights, horn, etc. 
for 2 Sponson canoes in good condition. 
My-202 

Year-round property wanted in exchange for 
well-built, 9 room, furnished house with 4 lots, 
89 x 100, on ocean front at Orr’s Island, Maine. 



























































Finest neighborhood, electricity, well and 
cement cistern included —value $3,200. 
My-204 

I have Empire bureau, Boston rocker, 


child’s high chair. I want portable typewriter 
or gasoline washing machine motor. My-208 


(Continued on page 44) 

















THERE IS NO 
OTHER CITY 
LIKE BOSTON! 


Every Advertiser interested in reaching the 
Boston market should read this new survey 


Did you know that Boston, while it is tenth in population in the United States, 
actually ties for fourth when its suburbs are included? Or that, aside from New 
York, Boston has the largest suburban population in the country? These facts 
and many more important ones are graphically presented in a new study 


entitled ““There is no other city in the United States like Boston.” 


Many advertisers, after taking the few moments necessary to read this survey, 
have found their conception of the Boston market completely changed. We 
believe that you, too, will find this a most valuable aid in formulating your 


advertising plans for Boston. 


A FEW COPIES STILL AVAILABLE 


We still have a limited supply of this study that we would be 
pleased to send to any interested advertiser. Merely send in your 


request on your firm’s letterhead. There will be no obligation. 


Transit hdvenisers Juc. 


TRAIN CARDS - STATION POSTERS - TIME TABLES 
Mew York , Heur Haven & Htailford. R:R- BostatdMaineRR Bostnré Mbuny RR: 


NORTH STATION, BOSTON LAFay2ie_ 2995 
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Wanted: Large weathervane of animal or 
bird. What do you want? My-228 





Will swop used Foreign and U. S. stamps for 
old oil street lamp. Send sketch and dimensions. 
What else have you? My-240 


Who has a bushel of old-fashioned N. H. 
Nodhead apples? I’m crazy to have some. 
What may I offer you? My-243 








A professional portrait of you, your dog, 
horse, cat or ancestor, will be swopped for a 
nice old piece of furniture, weather vane or 
what have you? My-261 





You collectors who are still on the bottle. 
. . . I have an old glass barber bottle with 
— and an amber snuff ‘bottle from 

ennessee to swop for some pretty extra special 
pieces of blue glass, clear or milk. Best offer gets 
them! My-273 





3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated 
steel and wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and 
other European and American artists. Edited 
Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold edges, good condi- 
tion. Could use rugs, silver or pewter ware, or 
what have you? My-274 





Am looking for camp on some lake in Maine 
for 2 weeks in August. Room for 3. What do 
you want? My-275 





Competent but impecunious Naval Archi- 
tect will design to your specifications any boat 
within reason in swop for late model automo- 
bile. Splendid chance for you yachting en- 
thusiasts to save design fees on your next 
boat. A-201 





Have Atwater-Kent 5-tube battery radio set, 
Sonochord Speaker with extra long cord, Balk- 
ite A-6 A Current Supply, Westinghouse Auto 
eae charger. What will you offer in exchange 
or the lot? I like antiques. A-206 





Will swop heavy acanthus-carved mahogany 
low-post bed, having antique vencer-paneled 
footposts, copied solid headposts, headboard, 
and stretchers, for upholstered sofa in good 
condition with back and one arm at right as 
you face it. A-207 





I want two teak tables or other Chinese 
articles. What have you and what do you 
want? M-213 





Who wants a new crocheted bedspread? 
Let me hear from you. M-218 





I will exchange geologic specimens from 
State of Washington for crystals and other 
worthwhile specimens from New England. 
What have you? M-241 








LANIER CRAFTS SHED 


Arts and Crafts 


Furniture 
and Wooden Ware 


tax MW Pottery 
Educational Toys | 
LANIER INN 
AND 
— TEA GARDEN 
A COUNTRY HOME OPENED TO GUESTS 
River Road, Eliot, York County, Maine 
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One six line ad per month allowable. 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 





NS 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








RESTFUL 70 ACRE FARM in Mass. for professional 
or business women. Shady lawns, porches, rippling brook 
and pine woods. Comfortable rooms. Expert cook, best 
dairy products. Moderate rates. JAul 


AMERICAN WOMAN, experienced in hotel manage- 
ment, wants to be housekeeper in small hotel. Neat, 
loyal and able to take responsibility. Good character 
references. JJy4 





GIRL, senior in art school, would like job in gift shop 
for rest of summer. JAu2 

EDITOR AND WRITER of much experience wants 
part-time, high-grade remunerative work to do at home. 
Ph.D and M.D. JAu3 

LETTERS WRITTEN of the ups and downs, the 
laughter and tears, the trivial and immensely interesting 
life on the farm, by young Yankee woman, to shut-ins, 
city folks or anyone. Name what you want to pay. JAu4 
EXPERIENCED TEACHER, excellent cook, would 
exchange tutoring in high school subjects, or cooking for 
expenses in country, mountains or seashore. JAuS 
WHAT WILL YOU GIVE to share with me, through 
August, a big house on hill top with view and breeze? 
There's garden sass, all kinds of fruit and a cow who 
gives nice creamy milk. JAu6 

MAINE YANKEE, MALE, 24, writer, Bowdoin grad; 
experienced typing and shorthand, literary assistant, 
tutor; chauffeur, gardener, cook, wants a job. Willing to 
try anything, anywhere. JAu7 

EXPERT KNITTING. Very best material used. Work 
guaranteed. Prices right. JAu8 

LADY LIVING ALONE on small estate in Boston 
suburbs would take for winter, as paying guest, a busi- 
ness woman or teacher. Rate reasonable, including 
garage. Answer giving profession. JAu9 

HOMESICK YANKS . . . want a letter from Boston 
girl who married a Vermonter? Own a farm, financially 
a flop, but have wonderful family and have had interest- 
ing experiences! Could you pay anything for these? 
JAulo 

FORMER TEACHER, middle aged Prot. widow, wants 
position as housekeeper for widower or companion to 
lady — tutor or governess. Love children, free to travel. 
Good home rather than large salary. JAuil1 


LET ME MAKE YOUR HOME HAPPY. Am a 
graduate nurse; mature widow who will go anywhere in 
New England as companion-nurse-housekeeper. Effi- 
cient and cheerful and not afraid of work. Invalid or 
elderly couple. Reasonable salary. Professional and per- 
sonal references. Who wants me? JAui2 


LET ME CUT out and baste a quilt ready for you to 
appliqué. I'll send descriptions and histories of the 6 
beautiful old patterns and price of material cut and 
basted ready for your finishing stitches. JJy1 


WANTED by young Yankee college man, minister's 
son, job as driver for summer. I understand car innards 
and can do minor repairs; am a good worker, with rare 
sense of Yankee humor. Would do almost any kind of 
work. JJy2 

WE'D WELCOME CITY WOMAN who loves country 
life, as paying guest. 70-acre place, 40 miles from Bos- 
ton. Best farm foods, screened porch, quiet and privacy 
assured. Reasonable terms. JJy3 












































WANNA BE A SWING DRUMMER? I've been play- 
ing at one of Boston's big hotels for the past 2 years. 
I'll swop lessons for a rush-seat Hitchcock chair, 
groceries, books or what have you? JJy5 
MY HOME is very near the shore of Bluehill Bay in 
Maine, and I am waiting for “homey” boarders. JJy6 
CIVIL ENGINEER with some general business and 
accounting experience and 12 years in construction 
would like any reasonably permanent employment us- 
in Ss training. Southern New England preferred. 
y 
ALABAMA GIRL, 27, college grad wants to work in 
New England. Five years of teaching experience, coach- 
ing plays, aesthetic dancing and some years of business 
training. Interested in summer school work, supervisory 
work in summer camp, working in gift shop, office or as 
hostess in hotel. JJy8 
YOUR CHIMNEY cleaned now will save you 25% in 
heat and unknown thousands in fire worry. Keep me in 
work and I'll keep you in safety and in funds. I'm an 
expert and will go anywhere in New England. JJy9 


I'D LIKE to have a job where there are a few children 
and where the work would not be too hard. I've had 4 
years of housework and cooking. Beach preferred for 
summer. Good references. JJy10 


PROFESSIONAL HELP NEEDED in Newton, N. H., 
time basis: part down, so much per month. Two-car 
barn to be put in good condition, lawns filled in, lights 
replaced, back porch restyled, weatherstripping done, 
etc., etc. JJyil 


COLLEGE GAL, 21, experienced with babies and 
young children, wants summer work as nurse, compan- 
ion or tutor. JJyi2 

YOUNG INTERIOR DECORATING SCHOOL 
GRAD wants work. Experienced in gift shop, tea room, 
inn; typewriting, genealogy, cooking, dancing, party 
planning, gardening, lecturing. JJy13 

YOUNG MAN SCHOOL TEACHER in Westchester 
County, N. Y., would like housekeeper. Very little 
work, only one in family. Would like someone interested 
in good home, studying in N. Y., or other work on side. 
Small salary. JJyi4 


I'M A MINISTER and ['ll fill a pulpit in exchange for 
use of furnished parsonage in a cool location. JJy1s 


JUNIOR HIGH TEACHER with Columbia M.A. in 
Speech, would like tutoring or school position for sum- 
mer. Can do speech corrective work (stuttering, etc.). 
JJy16 

I'M HOMESICK for New England and want a change. 
Seven years of teaching physical education in college. 
Who has a job? JJy17 

WANTED: A summer job by a school teacher in her 
twenties. Tutoring, supervision of children in home or 
camp, or almost any summer job. JJy20 

































































ADVERTISING, editing, publishing a newspaper have 
been my work, but I'll take almost anything lucrative 
to get into New England this summer. With my knowl- 
edge of antiques and my successful business experience, 
I'd work in your shop or resort, or drive your car 
through the mountains. JJy18 

PAINTING NEEDED; tree and ground care on small 
summer cottage with every modern convenience. Four 
acres ground in immediate vicinity of Portland. Swop 
needs for summer rental. JJy23 

AM 60-YEAR OLD Yankee with one good wife. I want 
to swop oversight of mechanical work, such as master 
mechanic, chief engineer (2nd class, Mass.), head of 
trade school, etc., for a pleasant position with small 
pay. Would go most anywhere in the world. What do 
you offer? JJy24 

COUNTRY BOARD in family of two swopped for 
goods or services. Be one of the family, or have break- 
fast in bed. “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required."" JJy25 

WHO WANTS COMFORTABLE BED and breakfast 
in my Deer Isle, Maine, farmhouse? Other meals at 
nearby house. Also camp right on the water accom- 
modating four, with facilities for cooking own meals. 
1Jy26 

NEED OF A LAWYER who understands the under- 
dog's point of view, who is not afraid of any company 
that has been unjust to an ignorant and helpless 
individual. Not a court case. Can pay only on a financed 
plan. Within 20 miles of Portsmouth. Contact immedi- 
ately. JJy27 

I CAN AND WILL KNIT SOCKS. (Father wore one 
pair all winter — among others.) What have you to 
offer? JJui 

LET ME TYPE your medical manuscripts. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJu2 


DO YOU RIDE and drive your own horse? Want to 
try a month's vacation doing so in Vermont with me and 
mine? No remuneration except companionship. All ex- 
penses shared — woman. JJu3 


WANTED: a Yankee paying guest(s) who loves his 
N. E. and enjoys view, vegetables and vitamins; sleep, 
simplicity and sense. Yes, we have a shower bath. JJu4 


MARRIED MAN, strictly temperate and with excel- 
lent references, would like general work for summer on 
gentleman's estate or high-class farm, June 1 until Nov. 
iJ cca care and training of thoroughbred horses. 
u 

YOUNG MAN with Mus.B. and a substantial start ona 
Mus.M. (piano major, organ minor) wants a position 
that will pay a living wage. JJu8 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PROOFREADER (em- 
ployed) wants to make change. Position must be in or 
near Boston. Full particulars on request. JJu9 


REGISTERED PHARMACIST, a-1 
cellent experience, 


JJui7 


DOGS BOARDED from $2.50 per week up, according to 
size. Also taught behavior or tricks, if desired. Prices on 
application. JJu18 

YANKEE, freelance writer. Feature, editorial, publ:c- 
ity copy. Advertising salesman; also adept in Chamber 
of Commerce tourist resort work and other things, wants 
job for summer or longer, in or near New England. JJu20 
























































T references, ex- 
wants position of responsibility. 








DOES ANYONE WANT ME for the coming summer? 
I'm a college grad ('31), have had several years’ experi- 
ence teaching English, history, etc.; business school 
training and office work. I've taught dramatics and es- 
thetic dancing, too. Will go to summer school or summer 
camp or offer myself as hostess in tea room or hotel. 
JJu2i 

CHATTY, HOMEY LETTERS written to shut-ins, 
invalids or home-folks. One dollar each. JMy2 


WANTED: Supervisory work at cabins or at large 
camp for summer season. JMy6 


A YANKEE WOMAN, middle- aged, with executive 
experience in social work and experience in teaching 
music, wants to work in a Christian summer camp. 
Excellent references. JA7 


I'M GOOD at landscape and greenhouse work. Who 
wants me? JMy7 __ RA 

HOUSEWORKER WANTED: plain cook, for young 
couple. Light laundry, own room, small country house 
near Rye, N. Y. $35 a month. Write full particulars, 
experience and references. JMyo bd ee 

EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER and typist 
would give loyal, capable service in exchange for per- 


manent position in southern New England. i. JMyi1 


WILL SWOP SERVICES as “stenographer and typist 
during summer months in return for room and board in 
quiet, pleasant location in or near Connecticut — coun- 
try or shore. JMy13 

ALL I WANT is a steady job where I can use my ex- 
perience in painting and repair work, camps and tour- 
ists, animals, poultry and lawns. I can't milk. I'm 
married, but have no children. Could I have a separate 
cottage? I'll furnish references. JA2 


WORLD WAR VET wants work in hotel, but is willing 
to accept anything, country preferred. Experienced 
clerk, station manager and caretaker. JA9 


TEACHER, M.A. Columbia, professor in History and 
Dean in Southern Woman's College, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, wants to teach in New England college or private 
school. JA11 


I CAN SNOOP OUT WATER VEINS and successfully 
locate a well for you with the accuracy of an ant eater 
going after ants. Try me. JA17 ea Ang (ae 
INTERESTED IN ANY UNUSUAL POSITION. 
Twelve years’ experience in secretarial and editorial 
office of small museum. Would go anywhere. JA20 
YOUNG BUSINESS COLLEGE STUDENT wants 
position for summer as office assistant or as hostess at 
summer hotel. Experienced. JM 

MAINE YANKEE GIRL, 24, University grad, B.S., 
B.A. and just finishing thesis for M.A. 2 yrs. teaching 
experience as senior student assistant in Biology, Chem- 
istry and Laboratory, and graduate student assistant 
in English. Good in athletics. Best of references. I want a 
position on good teaching staff. JM2 

YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, preferably poultry and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF2 

TWO TEACHERS, college graduates, want work for 
next summer in gift shop or tea room. Both enjoy meet- 
ing people and have had successful business experience. 
jF4 









































EXPERIENCED KNITTER would like work to do at 
home, preferably for a well established shop. JF6 





Last and Found 


All YANKEE subscribers who have mislaid, or found, other Yankees, dead or 
alive, or who have been mislaid themselves, are invited to use this new depart- 
ment, free of charge. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per 
issue, 12 issues a year. YANKEE, of course, will assume no responsibility for your 


long-lost relatives or any of your ancestors 


one another. 


Oh, where’s my wandering boy today? Has 
anyone seen or heard of Norman Emerson of 
Bowdoinham, Maine? Would like to hear from 
him, or of him. LFAul 


Will the gentleman with the clipped gray 
mustache and white carnation in buttonhole, 
who was reading “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the 
lobby of the Hotel Puritan in Boston the 
evening of Wednesday, June 29, communicate 
with me? LFAu2 


Want to locate 2 former classmates: Thomas 
Conlan of Stoneham who went to P.S. 69 in 
New York City about 1916-18, whose late 
uncle was an M.D. in same city. And Flynn of 
Lowell who attended same school same years. 


LFAu3 


If the woman who was driving a car with a 
Mass. license through Dublin, N. H., Monday, 
June 20, and tried to pass a truck just after the 
driver had given the sign he was turning left, 
will send me her name I should like to take off 


- will only try to put you in touch with 


my hat to her that she is still alive and also tell 
her that she is a dammenace. LFAu4 

Wolfe, Wolfe! Anybody know the where- 
abouts of George Wolfe? Think he was teaching 


music in Hazleton, Pa. a few years back. 
LFAu5 

Lost — Olive Perry, somewhere in Boston. 
Was in my class (’27) in Wakefield High. Will 
treat her to weekend in country, if found. 
LFAu6 

Anybody know the whereabouts of Rich- 


mond Page who used to work in the New York 
Public Library, attended Volkman School in 
Boston, and writes fiction? LFJy-1 

Am looking for the girl who sat next to me 
at the Boston Fine Arts Theater, the evening 
of June 14. Wore large hat and had trouble- 
some cough. LFJy-3 

Helmer Palmer, where are you? I'd like to 
see you again. Remember those days in the 
N. E. Conservatory? Every time I — the 
Moonlight Sonata I think of you. LFJy-4 





CLASSIFIED 


FIVECENTS AWORD PER INSERTION 
REAL ESTATE 


RARE OLD COLONIAL HOUSES. Built in the 
1700's. Indian shutters, huge fireplaces, Dutch ovens, 
hand carved moldings, peg-fastened beams, hand 
wrought nails in wide board floors. Fine views. Several 
to choose from. Very reasonably priced. Grirrin’s REAL 
EstaTe AGency, 65 Market Street, Manchester, N. H. 
Tel. 1800 

VERMONT LAND. One hundred to 500 acres on 
southerly slope commanding magnificent panoramic 
view of Green Mountains. Suitable for development as 
summer residence resort. Price $20 per acre. Geo. W. 
PLums, Bennington, Vermont. 

FOR SALE —farm, 150 acres, in central Vermont, 
good wood lot, sugar place, nine room house. Reason- 
able. Write for details. Mrs. Harotp Batne, 708 
Badger Avenue, Endicott, N. Y¥ 

FOR SALE, 11 acre farm, modern 5 room 
$2600.00 Dorr ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt. 

CAMP FOR RENT. Two rooms, large screened porch, 
comfortably furnished. Write Box 292, Bethel, Maine. 








home, 





MISCELLANEOUS : 


WRITERS Another rejection? Revised, that manu- 
script may sell. Our staff of working writers and pub- 
lishers’ readers offers detailed, honest criticism and 
specific suggestions. Send a case history with your story 
Rates: $1.00 per 1000 to 5000 words; SOc each 
additional 1000. Special rates on novels. Typing, 50c 
per M with corrections and carbon. Translations also. 
Tue Worxsnop, 40 Cottage St., Rutland, Vermont. 
CAP'N HOYT'S SEA CHEST — One fourth mile from 
Route 201 and two miles from Route 201A. Right on 
proposed Scenic Highway, Route 24. Treasure Trove for 
the folks back home. Afternoon tea and real coffee 
served if ordered ahead. Telephone Bowdoinham 27 or 
write “Grandmother” Newhall, Box 27, Bowdoinham, 
Maine 

WELL — WELL — WELL. It's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WiLtarp, Dublin, N. H. 


OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. Trapers 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only Trading Post. 


Olid American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
graphs, old letters, journals. Traveling representative. 
Immediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion 
Station, Pa. 


GETTING MARRIED. Be sure and see the latest 
styles in correct wedding engraving. Priced to meet 
every budget. Samples on request. Warp's STATIONERS, 
57 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 
subjects. Distinctive gifts. Write for catalogue. Mar- 
GaRET DovGaLt Evper, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 

ass. 


ANTIQUE CLOCKS bought, ” a — Walter F. Keller, 
8 Sage Terrace, § ale, N. 

DOGS BOARDED. $2.50 per wok. Write Foxstanp 
KENNELS, Inc., West Springfield, N. H. 


FOR SALE. Several rare antique pieces of furniture. 
Small camp on Maine lake. Mrs. Georce D. Perry, 
320 Fall River Ave., Seekonk, Mass. 

MALE NURSE desires any kind of position; 
capacity; (anywhere); traveling assistant, 
companion; chauffeur; etc., or what have you to offer? 
Unquestionable references. Please write Box “JW”, 
% Yankee, Dublin, N. 


BU RNS QUICKLY “CURED by simple homemade 
remedy. Costs practically nothing to make it yourself. 
One dime brings full instructions. Youpo, 1023 Beacon 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 

REAL Yankee hospitality awaits you at Hillview Inn, 
Monmouth, Maine. Quiet, yet near all sports. Select 
Modern. Accommodations for ten guests. Moderate 
rates. Antiques. Booklet. A. M. Periey, Prop. 


WANTED TO BUY — Year old good sized dog, 
preferably New Foundland, or old-fashioned American 
bull-dog. Pedigreed stock unnecessary. Fioyp L. 
Tuoms, Litchfield, Connecticut. 
Oid Glass. Dolls. Miniatures. Coins. Stamps. Minerals. 
Books. Photos. Curios. Catalogue 5c. Lemiey Curio 
Store, Northbranch, Kansas. 
FOR SALE. Pedigreed Siamese se Kittens, sired by Ming 
King of Hillwood. Beautiful and healthy. Write Box 
292, Bethel, Maine. 
Sell several 8 Gauge » Shotguns, also 4 Gauge Shotguns, 
Goose Guns, Sidearms, Deer rifies. Big list 19c. Fray- 
setu's, Willmar, Minn. 
QUIET HOME for : semi-invalid, with loving care and 
8 ae 31 Wyoming Heights, Melrose, Mass. 
Tel. 
RIXED. IRISES, beauties, 10 for $1; Peonies 3 for $1; 
Pe A. MARTELL, 162 Rhoda Street, Quincy, Mass. 
CIVIL WAR letters, cancelled, and stamped envelopes, 
books, every subject, book marks, valentines, stamps, 
warming pan, pin lamp, letter sander, furniture, sleigh 
bed, Sheraton chest, all original. Selling everything, no 
sales by mail. Mrs. B. F. Waite, Queen City Park, 
Burlington, \ Vermont. 
RENTAL LIBRARY. Hundreds of books, all subjects, 
sell altogether. Bight Currier and Ives prints. Come, 
do not write. Mrs. B. F. Wurre, Queen City Park, 
Burlington, Vermont. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL 
Borkshine Symphonic. Festival 


Six Concerts 


Series A Series B 
AucustT 4th at 8.30 P.M. AuGusT 11th at 8.30 P.M. 
Avucust 6th at 8.30 P.M. AvuGusT 13th at 8.30 P.M. 
AvuGusT 7th at 3.30 P.M. AvuGusT 14th at 3.30 P.M. 


at Tanglewood + Between Lenox and Stockbridge, Mass. 
Motor Route 183 


THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 


With Distinguished Soloists 


Jeannette Vreeland Norman Cordon 
Beal Hober 


Anna Kaskas Paul Althouse 


And the CECILIA CHORUS of Boston 


Both series Either series 
of six concerts of three concerts 
$6.00, $7.50, $12.00, $15.00 Also $3.00, $3.75, $6.00, $7.50 


Four Lectures 
OLIN DOWNES, Music Editor of the New York Times 


August 4, 6, 11 and 13th at 3.30 at the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 


For complete information write to the BERKSHIRE SYMPHONIC FESTIVAL, INC. 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


Bee ee dee deeded ab ede ee eee eae ead dea ead ated ead dead adeaeaheade ate abeateaeafe beatae beat aeah 
abe ee eae ae dee dade eae ee aed dea ead eae adeeafeaeade deaf adeageade eae eae ahead eae ated 
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YOUR NEw ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


in J Vow York 


SPONSORED BY YANKEE MAGAZINE 





Convenient to all parts of the city. Two bus lines—B. M. T., 
I, R. T. subways—Sixth Avenue Elevated—Hudson Tubes 
all within two blocks of hotel. Only five blocks to Largest 
Department Stores—Empire State Building. Fireproof Ga- 
rage with Free Delivery Service. 








k wk wk k 
Five Dining Rooms ’ Soda Fountain , Grill 


Kiddies’ Play Room and Roof ’ Free Library *’ Radio Rooms 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALITY 
1000 Large Rooms with Bath 


Single from $2.25 to $4.00 
Double from $3.50 to $6.00 


mee 
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PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th Street (near Fifth Avenue) 


NEW YORK 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


7 Gail the Wrell my ... 1939 
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E LIKE to think of the Hotel Puritan as representative of the 
cordial New England atmosphere which visitors have grown to expect 
and appreciate when visiting our part of the country. 

May we suggest, if your summer vacation brings you to Boston, that 
you enjoy the cool restful rooms, matchless service, and_ typically 
New England selection of fine foods which the Hotel Puritan offers at 
surprisingly moderate prices. 

Whether you are with us for a day, week or longer, we feel sure you 
will agree that we are justified in proudly saying- ‘‘The Hotel Puritan 
is your home in Boston.”’ 

Our private parking facilities, adjacent to the hotel, are 


available to our motoring guests without cost. 


TITLE LLLLLL ALLL LLL LALLA LLLA LLL LLL LLL LALLA LLL LLL LLLLL LLL LLL LLLLLLLLL LALLA LLL LLL oLLALAPCLLLPLLLLPLLL Ae LLAADLLALPLLAoLLLCOLLLCLLLOLULVULLMOLLUOLCLGULLLOOLLSLOLL SOLO 


Ce, HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WiuraM B. Rice, II, Managing Direétor 





